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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


From the Bust by srrosi. Done at Malvern, August, 1932, now on 
exhibition at County Hall, London, and destined for the National Theatre. 
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HEATRE MANNERS, as discussed at the Drama League Conference 

at Birmingham, seem still to be in need of improvement. Criticism was 

focussed on the bad habit of late arrival, and non-admittance after curtain- 
rise was strenuously advocated by several speakers. 

But the temporary nuisance involved by late arrivals (who after all in 
many cases can scarcely be held responsible for their fault) is surely as nothing 
compared with that caused by the chocolate fiend. Recent observation has 
shown that his—or more often her—malpractice has only been driven 
underground, to re-appear in an even more irritating form. In earlier times 
the act was accomplished without shame or prevarication. The crinkling of 
the wrapping paper and the munching of the sweet were audible over a wide 
area, but the whole process was accomplished in a comparatively short space 
of time. Now the offender proceeds with guilty circumspection. The noise, 
it is true, is not so violent, but the attempts at concealment are so pro- 
tracted that those in the neighbouring seats can be reduced to a state of 
nervous tension which is almost unbearable. “For Heaven’s sake, Madam, 
if you must, get on with it |”? seems the only apt retort. 

But if the fair sex persists in this nefarious habit, the male can still (in 
those theatres which allow smoking in the auditorium) take his more than 
adequate revenge. The cigarette, the pipe, the cigar in ascending order are 
increasingly objectionable, and not to members of the audience only. No 
self-respecting actor should suffer the ignominy of expressing his art through 
fumes of smoke and to a barrage of striking matches or clicking ““Ronsons.” 

We admit that for a certain type of entertainment, appealing more to the 
senses than to the mind, it may be appropriate that the audience should 
be allowed to indulge physical pleasures to the utmost during the show. But 
such indulgence at a straight play is an insult to art, and now that the war- 
time strain is over, should no longer be permitted. We think that in these 
matters the amateur theatre does at least give a good example to the 
professional, though we are aware that many of the best West-End theatre 
managements have never tolerated such practices, and we hope they never will. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
By Philip Hope-Wallace 





N the last three months the London scene has changed—not perhaps as 
much as it should have, but certainly not for the worse. The picture is 
clearer, and even if the Old Vic have carried away some of London’s glory 
to America we are by no means without good performances or—rarer still— 
good new plays. As usual it is to the Embassy, the Granville and the Arts 
that one must be grateful for rushing in where richer organisations feared to 


tread, and if one cannot this time hail a masterpiece, it is worth recalling that, 
in spite of everything, three of the Embassy’s starters reached the West End 
winning post. After many moves, Sean O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me—that 
curiously moving mixture of celtic apocalyse and slum comedy, has reached 
Wyndhams. No Room at the Inn, Joan Temple’s play about evacuees at the 
mercy of a slut, has also moved up, as it deserved, and Freda Jackson has 
won loud praise for her brilliant study of the wretched woman. 

From the Arts Theatre Club there has been another deserved promotion; 
Exercise Bowler, a clever charade-sermon on “demob.” problems, having moved 
to the Scala. It shows three “real” soldiers interrupting a genteel wartime 
comedy and proffering instead a play they make up as they go along about 
their own past and future hopes. Peter Powell’s neat, episodic production had 
a large part in the success, and it was he too who gave pace and point to “The 
Dove and the Carpenter,” a peace conference satire on Geneva lines by L. E. 
Jones, which was typical of the good work this theatre keeps bringing to 
the fore. 

In the West End, so-called, some of the more exhausted long-runners 
mercifully dropped out, and some new American imports did not take as well 
as expected, which gave us much needed space. One regretted, however, that 
more people did not want to see Jed Harris’s beautiful production of Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, but the charade technique and the mixture of 
Emmersonian homeliness and portentousness made only a limited appeal. 
Strangely, to this perfectly unified all-American production are preferred two 
not very good American adultery dramas, the one adapted (and hardly 
improved), the other played in “English” English. These, called Green Laughter 
and Portrait in Black, keep two of our best actresses, Sonia Dresdel and Diana 
Wynyard, unworthily engaged. Neither play is devoid of good theatrical 
strokes ; but one has an impression of people acting melodrama “in the void.” 
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Murder can still be fun when bedded dosily down in well-written, plausible 
comedy of recognisable verisimilitude—in fact, it is more fun, as Grand 
National Night shows. This is an excellent game of “bluff the copper,” exciting, 
actable and well acted; a thriller giving the pleasure of a good comedy. 
The cunning here is the way the audience is kept—not guessing, as so often 
—but one jump ahead of the murderer, who himself is frantically keeping one 
jump ahead of the police. All our sympathy is for Leslie Banks’s wife-killer, 
who is saved (without his ever knowing it) by a grateful butler (Charles 
Groves). This satisfying piece contains also excellent minor sketches from 
Frederick Lloyd, Archie Batty and Campbell Copelin and is made excep- 
tionally enjoyable by Hermione Baddeley’s superb double study of twin sisters 
—one a drunken slut (the murderee), the other a cheerio barmaid type, both 
faultlessly observed. 

By a curious chance, next door at the Lyric the other Miss Baddeley (Angela) 
is exquisitely and (so to speak) unobserved playing “the hero” of Terence 
Rattigan’s out and out winner, The Winslow Boy, his most considerable play 
yet and a great advance on Filarepath. It tells, with a sharp eye for the period 
charm of 1913, the story of the Archer Shee case : the Osborne cadet who was 
falsely accused of stealing 5s., whose vindication nearly beggared his family, 
took years of struggle, and finally involved the highest in the land. Its dramatic 
possibilities would seem (deceptively) rewarding and obvious, but Rattigan 
also seems to fee/ it—at this distance—as much as Zola felt about Dreyfus. 
The piece is in a way a plea for liberty from bureaucratic tyranny (not un- 
topical!) and a reminder of how infinitely important the righting of a wrong, 
however trivial, must always be : De minimis curat lex and “Let right be done.” 
Treated with all Rattigan’s skill, human affection and lightness of touch, it is 
calculated to bring out the old Liberal in all of us, while making delightful 
entertainment. The cunning of it is that the author sees that once the boy has 
established his innocence for the family (and it is all seen ffom their point of 
view, from their drawing-room) the play will either have to “go to court” 
or become a study of thwarted adolescence (which doesn’t square with the 
facts). So the boy, having served his purpose by protesting his innocence so 
as to make us feel acutely for the father who believes him (a lovely performance 
by Frank Cellier) and having participated in a thumping good coup de theatre 
by also convincing the terrifyingly sceptical K.C. (Emlyn Williams), he then 
vanishes from the scene until it is time, right at the end, for cockney Vi 
(Kathleen Harrison) to bring the grand news of vindication. Meanwhile the 
interest has imperceptibly passed to the sister, Angela Baddeley, whose hope 
and faith is made dependent on the lad’s vindication. Inevitably this second 
part is the weaker, but the way it is sustained shows a real master craftsman’s 
hand, The whole production is first rate, and quite beautifully acted all through. 

Another play with a serious theme, this time overtly contemporary, is 
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Frieda by Ronald Millar, which is less expert but so produced (by Irene 
Hentchel) and acted (by such superb technicians as Barbara Everest and 
Barbara Couper and others) that it goes almost better than it deserves. The 
theme is roughly : Can we ever trust the Germans again? and its illustration 
is the war-wracked family to whom the young hero of a son returns with a 
German bride. The play has to give itself a melodramatic pick-me-up in the 
middle and is no miracle of dramatic argument, but it has many good scenes 
and gives the impression at least of canvassing a live question plausibly. 

As for “Historical, Classical and Costume” (as I recently saw in aplay 
catalogue) the picture is less rich. Robert Atkins’ company struggles manfully 
with the weather and the difficulties of Troilus and Cressida, scoring some 
brave shots, though it is a play which needs the most of cunning production 
and attention, both at a disadvantage in Regents Park. At the St. James, John 
Clement starts a venture from which much is hoped and with a respectable 
modern study of the Earl of Warwick, The Kingmaker Margaret Luce turns a 
fresh eye on the Wars of the Roses and produces something which is certainly 
not fustian but also not very revealing except in occasional scenes. It aspires 
to the same sort of success as Richard of Bordeaux. 

For the moment, too, we have a most interesting chance of comparing 
two attempts to put Dostoevsky on the stage. At the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
Alec Guinness takes a skilful glancing shot at the heart of the Brothers 
Karamazov, follows Dostoevsky about as nimbly as a man stalking a bird 
and has some surprising successes, especially with himself as Mitya. It is an 
affair of little glimpses, lucky hints and pot-shots. But many of the characters 
quite fail to register, the evening is wildly uneven and episodic, and though 
many things will linger in the mind of those who see it (especially Frederick 
Valk as the ghastly old father) it can hardly satisfy playgoers who do not know 
the book or lovers of the book who mistrust the play. Peter Brooks’ produc- 
tion is vivid and ‘may remind some of us of Meyerhold. 

At the New Theatre Rodney Ackland sets about Crime and Punishment 
quite differently, reducing it above all to a piece of theatre, with unity of 
place, and bringing out the two main themes of Raskolnikov’s crime and the 
degradation of Sonia’s mother, against a picturesque pageant background of 
humanity swarming through the lodging house. The method has its draw- 
backs and Edith Evans at times looks as if her immense creation of Mme. 
Marmeladov were going to eclipse the main issue of Raskolnikov’s nihilism 
and expiation, but Mr. Gielgud plays the tortured student with so piercing 
an intensity that the central theme makes itself heard. The logic and intellectual 
excitement of the book are scarcely reproduced, but there is an enormous 
Dickensian vivacity in the tumultuous scene which Anthony Quale marshalls 
through Paul Sherriff’s multiple set. Some of the small part playing, especially 
by Peter Ustinov as the chief of police, is highly distinguished. 
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‘“*RED ROSES FOR ME” BY SEAN O’CASEY 
Kieron O’ Hanrahan and Maureen Pook in Act IV. Produced by Anthony 


Hawtry at the Embassy Theatre, thence transferred to the New Theatre and 
finally to Wyndhams. (photo, Bunyard-Ader Studio.) 
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My dear Shaw, 
I should very much like to see “‘Candida”—may I! I still play youths of 18. 
The only trouble is I look too young for the part. 
Yours always, 
Richard Mansfield. 


ao 


T the time this letter was written, Mansfield was 38 years old and destined 

to become within the next two years the leading man in his profession. 

This he achieved with the production of The Devil’s Disciple, gaining at the 
same time his first great American success for the author. 

In 1894, he had produced Arms and the Man, and it was therefore only 
natural for Miss Marbury, then Shaw’s American agent, to offer him Candida, the 
second “pleasant play,” which had been finished on October roth of that year. 
It is unique among the well-over fifty Shaw plays; not his greatest by a 
long way, but the one that entitles you to have your money returned at the 
box-office if you didn’t have value fox it. When Candida says “I give myself 
to the weaker of the two,” and Morell, astounded, cries “Do you mean ME, 
Candida?” we feel that though Marchbanks has beaten him hollow with his 
deadly right plea ““My weakness! my desolation! my heart’s need!” and is 
the deeper man of the two, pitting genius against talent, yet her choice is 
the natural fireside one, and the tragic night outside it the poet’s element. 
And so the happy ending is in sight, but only after the complete upset of 
Ibsen’s Doll’s House, and the revelation of the husband as the doll and the 
managing woman as his sovereign owner. Women love the play. 

This much I wanted to say before we come to the letter which Richard 
Mansfield wrote to Shaw on receipt of Candida. Hitherto unpublished it has 
not and will not turn up at an auction, it is still among the thousands of, letters 
Shaw has received during his life and kept. It is one of the many letters which 
have to be gone through to make a definite Shaw Bio- and Bibliography 
possible. ; 

And this is what Mansfield wrote from 104 West 80th Street, New York, 
on April 14th, 1895, in his characteristic handwriting : 
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My dear Shaw, 


If we—by we I mean Beatrice and I—hbad lost a very near and dear friend we 
could not have sorrowed more than when we discovered ““Candida’’ to be of the impossible. 

It has been read—read—read—and reading it would revive our courage—tehearsed 
and hope, faith and even charity dropped below zero. My personal regard for you (which 
reckoned by the average consideration one male being will bear for another in these business 
times is really extraordinary) could carry me a long way into the domain of folly and 
would undoubtedly have slipped me across the frontier in this instance—if dire necessity, 
and a crisis, hadn’t just in the (to you perhaps) unfortunate nick of time built a double- 
row prickly-pear hedge which won’t let “Candida” thro’. Shaw—my light is perhaps 
very small and very dim—a mere farthing rush or a tallow dip—but viewed by it, and 
I have no other to view it by—your play of Candida is lacking in all the essential qualities. 

The stage is not for sermons—Not my stage—no matter how charming—how 
bright—how clever—how trenchant those sermons may be 

Candida is charming—it is more than charming—it is delightful, and I can well 
see how you have put into it much that is the best of yourself—but—pardon me—it is 
not a play—at least 1 do not think it is a play—which thinking does not make it any 
more or any less of a play—its just only what I think and I happen to be skipper of 
this ship at this time of thinking. Here are three long acts of talk—talk—talk—no 
matter how clever that talk is—it is tale—talk—talk. 

There isn’t a creature who seeing the play would not apply Exugene’s observations 
concerning Morrell’s lecturing propensities to the play itself. If you think a bustling— 
striving—hustling—pushing—stirring American audience will sit out calmly two hours 
of deliberate talk_you are mistaken—and I’m not to be sacrificed to their just vengeance. 

It isn’t right to try and build a play out of a mere incident. Candida is only an 
incident—it doesn’t matter how you wad it or pad it or dress it or bedizen it—its an 
incident—nothing more. All the world is crying out for deeds—for action! When I 
step upon the stage I want to act—I’m willing to talk a little to oblige a man like you 
—but I must act—and hugging my ankles for three mortal hours won't satisfy me in 
this regard. I can’t fool myself and I can’t fool my audience. I will gather together any 
afternoon you please a charming assemblage at our Garrick Theatre and read your play 
to them or play it—as best we may—but I can’t put it on for dinner in the evening— 
people are not satisfied with only the hors d’auvres at dinner—where is the soup and 
the fish and the roast and the game and the salad and the fruit? Shaw—if you will 
write for me a strong, hearty—earnest—noble—genuine play—I’/l play it. Plays used 
to be written for actors—actors who could stir and thrill—and that is what I want now 
—because I can do that—the world is tired of theories and arguments and philosophy 
and morbid sentiment. To be frank and to go further—I am not in sympathy with a 
young, delicate, morbid and altogether exceptional young man who falls in love with a 
massive middle-aged lady who peels onions. I couldn’t have made love to your Candida 
(Miss Janet Achurch) if I had taken ether—I never fall in love with fuzzy-haired 
persons who purr and are business-like and take a drop when they feel disposed and 
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have weak feminine voices—my ideal is something quite different. I detest an aroma of 
stale tobacco and gin. I detest intrigue and slyness and sham ambitions. I don’t like 
women who sit on the floor—or kneel by your side and have designs on your shirt-bosom 
—I don’t like women who comb their tawny locks with their fingers, and claw their 
necks and scratch the air with their chins. 

You'll have to write a play that a man can play and about a woman that heroes 
fought for and a bit of ribbon that a knight tied to his lance. 

The stage is for romance and love and truth and honor. To make men better and 
nobler. To cheer them on the way—Life is real, Life is earnest, and the grave is not 
its goal... . 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle. 

Be a hero in the fight ! 

Go on, Shaw ; Beatrice and I are with you—you will be always as welcome as a 
brother. We want a great work from you. 

Candida is beautiful—don’t mistake me—we both understand it and we both 
appreciate it—there are fine things here—but—we are paid—alas—Shaw—we are paid 
fo act. 

Yours, Shaw, truly, 


Richard Mansfield. 


I am perfectly aware that you wi. not read this letter—you will gather that 1 
am not about to produce Candida, and there your interest will cease—you would like to 
have Candida presented—if I don’r present it—I’m damned—but also—I’m damned if 
I do. Ah Shaw: Wir hatren gebauet ein stattliches Haus. I don’t want to ruin it all. 


Heroics on the stage have gone out of fashion, and the histrionics Richard 
Mansfield is crying out for in 1895 will not in 1946 make any man or woman 
leave their more or less comfortable homes for the theatre. Candida is an un- 
heroic play, it depicts the not unusual triangle, but it solves the problem in an 
unusual way. There are no stolen kisses, there is no bedroom scene, there is 
no murder, nor even a suicide committed. That’s why Richard Mansfield 
disliked it, that’s why he said there is no acting in the play. It is not a 
play: it is all talk, talk, talk. For years that was the stock criticism of Shaw’s 
plays. Morell’s marriage seems to reel under the impact of Eugene’s attack but 
the Poet does not succeed in breaking the bond between man and wife. Candida 
is a play for married women and not a comedy in the French manner. It has 
kept the stage for fifty year , and it is as topical to-day as it was in 1895 and 
it will be still topical in 1995. It was published in 1898 without a preface and it 


does not need a preface. Its text is clear, its message evangelic. There is 
romance and love and truth and honour. It makes men better and nobler. It 
cheers them on the way. 


F. E. LOEWENSTEIN 
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UNIVERSITY DRAMA 
by Harley Granville-Barker 





HEN the University of Oxford sent a Commission to investigate the 

study of drama in American universities—while the War 

was still being fought; but the prospective problems of peace were 
already in our minds!—one was conscious of the possible passing of a quite 
important milestone on this particular educational road. The university genera- 
tion which, after much dispute and with many reservations, was first allowed 
an occasional indulgence in the recreation of a little acting, has but just passed 
away (some of the original members of the O.U.D.S. must surely be still 
alive ; and how recently was Margaret Woods of gracious memory still with 
us!), and here is drama, living drama, not fettered by the printed page, nor 
estranged in Latin or Greek, with a theatre demanded for its home, claiming 
its place in the University’s regular curriculum. And here is this most suitably 
distinguished Commission sent to summarise American experience of the sort, 
no less a personage heading it than the Warden of New College, that he may 
bring his philosopher’s mind to bear upon the British problems involved. A 
prudent choice, the Warden; for he will not be suspected of over facile 
enthusiasms. But, indeed, for the balanced judgment of the Report as a whole* 
those that will be thought to love the drama less wisely than well cannot be 
too grateful. It will be a check upon reaction against present favours. We are 
reminded by it of “the rigorous intellectual discipline” which Oxford sets as a 
hall-mark upon any study ranking high in her regard, and which certainly must 
be set upon this if it is to win and hold its place there. The mere appointing 
of such a Commission, the mere drafting of such a Report, registers a remark- 
able change of attitude. Whatever, amid to-day’s difficulties, is to be its 
implementing, let this, at least, lose the drama nothing of the University’s 
new-born academic regard for it. 

One difficulty in giving the drama a place worth having in a university 
curiculum lies in its two-fold character. It is an art, and it is literature. Its 
study as literature will fit well enough with other similar university studies. 
Practice or appreciation of it as an art opens up quite other issues. We shall 
most of us find ourselves practising the art of drama in a simple sort of way 
before ever we reach university age, at school or for pure fun. It seems then 
a quite exciting, but the very simplest of the arts. The difficulty emerges with 
the setting of the higher—the university—standard. Practice in the developed 
art, if it captures the fancy of the student at all, may demand from him a single- 


* “Report of the Oxford Drama Commission ” Geoffrey Cumberlege, ts. 
II 





minded devotion which, in the judgment of the sterner of his elders, will go 
too far towards ousting from his interest altogether other and drier subjects. 
There maybe lies post-graduate work. Much of the « tvanced study of drama 
in America, incidentally, is post-graduate, and may practically involve the 
growth in the university’s midst of something like an independent technical 
school. If the work could be confined to simple appreciation of the art it need 
not, certainly, be so fully absorbing. Yet it will still demand a highly specialised 
faculty for its teaching and complicated equipment. 

This equipment is, of course, a theatre, be it a mere building or the entire 
organisation of a company ; and of no art are the trappings so elaborate. But 
they need not be so. “Three boards and a passion” have been accounted 
furnishing enough for the greatest of plays ; and the greater the play, the less 
machinery it may be held to need. For the study of such drama as we mainly 
envisage the argument against any can be strong. The more one asks of the 
imagination the more the imagination will supply ; the less—with machinery 
for a substitute—the less. That is true, and a sound guide; but press the 
objection too far, and we are back at our study of drama on the printed page. 
At some point the student’s imagination seems to need the help of a release 
into movement ; though even then imagination should be let do as much and 
machinery as little as possible. 

But granted that there should be a university theatre—and if drama is to 
be officially admitted within the precincts at all this surely does notask argument 
— its exact use raises various questions. It can be used as a mere appropriately 
shaped classroom in which students may occasionally, as a helpful illustration, 
put a scene or so of the play they are working on into action. Now, with 
drama given full everyday educational value one is disposed to take some 
pride in being strictly utilitarian and insisting that here its use shall end. For 
is not anything called a theatre—even in the Oxford of to-day where such 
prejudices, we may boast, are dying or dead—still likely to incur damaging 
suspicion of frivolity? Had not this studio, then, this mere workshop, better 
be kept free even of the suspicion of cultivating the excitements which are 
commonly supposed to dance attendance on a theatre and its performances— 
and sometimes do? On the other hand, it can be argued, the thorough, the 
genuine, study of a play should both envisage performance and be shaped 
towards it. And, thereafter, to be deliberately thwarted in one’s aim is merely 
exasperating. For students, those that habitually made this approach, study would 
be properly completed by performance, and the theatre be for them a true 
theatre. 

Upon this various further questions arise. There is the one we have 
canvassed already : whether the theatre, tolerable enough as an occasional play- 
thing, might not, given the claims of work, prove too strong a competitor for 
duller studies? Performance, moreover, presumes an audience. Here could be 
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study of the art of drama by direct appreciation. But can student performances 
be made to answer that purpose? In quantity, not, as we said, if the study were 
to be very extensive. In quality? Students may certainly bring to the acting of 
plays a peculiar virtue which professional actors lack or lose ; a freshness, an 
innocence, through which the stuff of the play itself shows more freely. But it 
would be mere flattery of youth to pretend that really good professional 
performances are not better than the best of those of students can be. It looks, 
then, as if for study of the art by appreciation, our students would need, after 
gathering by whatever means a sound understanding of the play, such per- 
formances to be given them to complete the process as the best of critical 
audiences could appreciate, performances that would bring out the art of the 
play to the full. But these, of plays worth the studying, by actors that can give 
them, are not easily come by. Years back when Bradley was Oxford’s Professor 
of Poetry and presented us with his Shakespearean Tragedy, there was an 
academic who, though no expert in stagecraft, thought of the plays as plays ; 
and an epoch-making turn in Shakespeare study that made. Could he have 
had as fellow professor an English-speaking Stanislawsky with a fully-equipped 
theatre—humanly and mechanically—for his desk, where in achievement and 
credit might not English drama be by now? This no doubt is—so to call it— 
retrospective castle-building. Yet there is no reason why a theatre of the sort 
should not be brought into and kept in being. It could, naturally, no more be 
expected to be commercially profitable than can the University herself be. But 
after long years (it will seem to some of us) of argument, we are at last seeing 
theatres established—if only experimentally and a little timidly—with more 
than that one kind of aim. And here would be a theatre intended to exemplify 
the drama which the university was studying by various other methods too, 
its programme dictated by the work recently done or actually in the doing. 
Clearly, student performances would not cover the ground, if the students 
were to do any other work at all ; this apart from the question of its quality. 
But could any university hope to command and retain year after year the 
services of a professional company of sufficient calibre? Not, as we said 
without endowment. Yet this need not be enormous, and there are more sorts 
of endowment than the one. Actors, very naturally, demand opportunity and 
publicity and will go where these are to be found. But—though youth must 
be served and success in this too ephemeral of callings turned to quick account 
—not every one of them, throughout his career and after a few disillusion- 
ments, remains so thrustingly ambitious. Ask him to lodge himself in a dull 
“provincial” setting where he will earn neither credit nor even notice, and 
from which he will emerge no more of a figure than he went in, and unless he 
is so hard-pressed as probably to be undesirable recruiting he will inevitably 
decline. But such a theatre as this could make him a very different offer. To 
begin with, as to the theatre itself, Oxford would not need to monopolise it 
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the year round. Why should not those university neighbours, Cambridge, 
Birmingham, possibly Reading (where also in all three there will be studying 
of the drama) have a share in the performances and in a choice of the 
programmes? This would give the actors both a recognised position and very 
amenable headquarters, work of quality to do, and a choice audience, varied 
occasionally too. An important factor, this last, since nothing keeps actors up 
to the mark better than does a critically appreciative audience. Moreover the 
occasional change would help to prevent their going stale. The audience would 
be enlargeable too. Pilgrimages are comparatively easy in these days, and 
“amateurs” of the drama are increasing (thanks, largely, to such study of it 
as we have been considering). If the attraction was strong enough pilgrims to 
such a shrine would not be lacking. But all would depend upon the quality 
of what was offered them. 

The theatre in London, which used to be, and still pretends to be, the 
goal of all ambition for actor and playwright, which can hardly help being the 
drama’s market-centre, has latterly become—to put it not unkindly—a little 
mob-ridden. Its popularity is doubtless as gratifying as it is profitable. But 
who would give a rush for its present critical judgment? Good plays well 
performed are crowded and frenetically applauded, and that is gratifying. But 
so are merely well-intentioned efforts, and good plays ill-performed, and bad 
plays too sometimes, almost as fervently. What is the value of such applause? 
It has cash value, of course. For as long as the theatre is run on a commercial 
basis—a quite honest if not a wholly appropriate basis—one man’s approval is 
as good as anothér’s, even as his half-crown is, even as, in a different case, his 
vote would be. But will such crude democracy justify the endowment of the 
drama—which under varying aspects now comes in sight—and the risking of 
public money upon what may prove to be nothing better than we may reason- 
ably look to get by means of private profit and loss? While the endowed 
theatre is crowded and profitable—in itself, doubtless, an excellent thing—no 
complaints may be heard except from the few that know good from bad and 
ptefer the good. But is the judgment of the few to be of no account, are the 
minority to have no rights? And if our aim is to be to heighten the quality of 
the English drama, further means will certainly be needed than the provision 
of a series of—however excellent—plays with a body of popular actors to act 
them. The thing can hardly be done wholesale any way. 

But here is the opening for just such a theatre (and one of several) as this 
that could so well be made an exemplification of Oxford’s fresh and effective 
interest in the drama. For the three conditions that must go to make a theatre 

_ of quality would be present : a repertory of plays chosen for their own sake ; 
a company of actors, working in unity and security, capable also of covering 
a variety of work and given it to cover ; last, but not least important, a self- 
selected audience, not merely swallowing the fare offered with an appetite, but 
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The statue scene from “A Winter’s Tale” produced by Nevill Coghill for 
the Friends of the O.U.D.S. in Exeter College Garden, June, 1946 
(photo: Kenneth Parker.) 


of cultivated taste, critically appreciative of the art of playwright and actor 
too. It is on this triple combination, and the quality of each item in it, that 
the drama as a whole depends. 

Such a theatre is undoubtedly necessary for the true completing of such 
a varied and comprehensive study of the drama as we have been envisaging, 
and, no less undoubtedly, it would need skilled professional staffing. But the 
student should have his theatre also, his studio, his workshop. It need not be 
elaborately furnished ; indeed it had better not be, lest it prove too great a 
distraction. So here is another opportunity (if some benefactor will step for- 
ward): for the building in one of the meadows Oxford still possesses of a 
reproduction of the theatre—the Globe upon the Bankside—which saw the 
birth of the greatest drama England has known till now. This could be done 
without great difficulty, since Mr. John C. Adams in his recent book, The 
Globe Playhouse, has, with some certitude, given us its dimensions to a nicety; 
and done at no overwhelming cost, it would have its obvious use, since 
performances of Elizabethan plays would naturally be given there. It could be 
made more comfortable than its original, without distortion of its specifically 
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theatrical features ; an important point this last, if it were to yield its full value 
as a workshop. And of continual value as a workshop it would be, considering 
the high proportion of Elizabethan drama put in the programmes of all 
dramatic study. It would be, besides—others allowed for—a not inappropriate 
tribute to Shakespeare, and such a one as it would be most suitable for Oxford 
to pay. 








A THEATRE CONFERENCE 
by Philip Lorraine 





N my return to England after six years overseas, where I had been 

spasmodically subjected—with thousands of others—to the idiosyn- 

crasies of E.N.S.A. and the well-intended efforts of peripatetic amateurs, 
I quite expected to find a love of the theatre at home stifled for ever. Instead 
I was astonished to see so many theatres playing to capacity, and so many 
people queueing up for hours to see so many plays. “What does this all 
mean?” I asked a famous critic and newspaper editor. “Has there been a 
dramatic revival?” “It doesn’t mean a thing,” he replied. “Shortage of clothing 
coupons is the reason—people must spend their money somehow,” he added 
cynically. 

And then I received the programme of this year’s B.D.L. conference at 
Birmingham. 

My first reaction was “plus ¢a change, plus c’est le méme chose.” Seven 
yeats had elapsed since the last conference was held. Six years of war have 
intervened. Yet here were the same pre-war hardy annuals. Proposals for 
international theatrical co-operation, the adjustment of author’s royalties, the 
encouragement of municipal theatres, the cultivation of drama in the schools. 
Clothed in a different garb, but fundamentally the same. No revival here, I 
thought, just survival. 

I changed my mind when | reached Birmingham. Four hundred and fifty 
delegates—the largest number on record—representing at least 20,000 people, 
were gathered there in the conference room. They had come from the whole 
of the British Isles, from Australia, South Africa, and even China. Each had a 
tale to tell of dramatic endeavour, achievement and success, of enthusiastic 
actors and audiences. 

But conspicuous amongst the delegates were the large number of Drama 
Organisers—a professional body of experts, increasing daily in number, 
appointed and paid for by Municipal and County Councils and the Carnegie 
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Trust to stimulate and supervise all dramatic activity in their respective 


localities. This is better than revival. This is revolution. 

This civic interest in drama was reflected in a brilliant reception by the 
Lord and Lady Mayoress of Birmingham to the delegates on the eve of the 
conference. During this reception Sir Kenneth Barnes, Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, paid a glowing tribute to Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, 
“parent and nurse of the League,” and Mr. Arthur Whittaker of the Bourne- 
ville Dramatic Society spoke amusingly on “Drama in Industry.” 

The first day’s meetings—after a formal opening by Sir Barry Jackson— 
were held in the Banqueting Room of the Grand Hotel, a sumptuous salon 
undoubtedly designed to smother the intimate talk of discreet diners or the 
hearty asides of masonic meetings. But whoever arranged the agenda had a 
brainwave. First item on the programme was a proposal by the Speech 
Fellowship urging amateurs to encourage better standards of speech by making 
speech-training a preliminary to the art of acting. Instantly the acoustics of the 
hall improved. Immediately the standard of elocution amongst the delegates 
rose. Not a word passed unnoticed. Not a half-whispered comment remained 
unheard. So conscious did each speaker become of his elocution, that when 
on the second day a member of the council in a moment of enthusiasm in- 
advertently dropped an “h,” he felt obliged to pause in his peroration and 
apologetically pick it up. | made a mental note to table a similar motion for 
consideration at the next and all future conferences. 

Speech standards among amateur actors, the proposers argued, are still 
in need of improvement. A return to fundamentals was urged. Schoolchildren 
must be speech-trained by their teachers, teachers in turn by their training 
colleges, training college instructors by the universities. In fact a campaign 
must be waged from the academic cradle to the grave. One wondered, however 
—a certain harassed rural drama organiser did—what would be the reaction 
of the Bottoms and the Peter Quinces to a preliminary dose of speech-training 
before putting on their “rude canonicals.” 

No conference in my experience has passed without some interesting 
proposal from Mr. David Hitchin. This was no exception. Looking more like 
his famous characterisation of “‘King Lear” than ever, that fine actor and 
stalwart of the amateur movement, proposed that the Council sponsor the 
production on a professional scale of plays with picked casts of amateurs 
culled from the various societies in the country. Shakespearian plays were 
particularly mentioned, and supporters of the idea cited the success of experi- 
ments which had been carried out on these lines in Guildford, Harrogate and 
Australia. Surprisingly enough, this motion evoked considerable opposition. 
Some argued against its practicability, some on the financial aspects of such a 
venture. But the conference was deeply touched when a “‘cri du coeur” arose 
from the smaller societies saying ‘Please don’t skim our milk!’—an analogy 
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which in present post-war England struck home very deeply. And without 
much more ado, it voted heavily against putting amateur cream into any 
representative Shakespearian pudding. 

The climax of the first morning’s proceedings came when Miss Phoebe 
Rees and Mr. Robin Whitworth threw a little atom bomb of despair into the 
conference with their impassioned appeal for international co-operation 
through the theatre. A brave and significant thing to do—at a time when 
people are apt to succumb to the easy temptations of escapism. Mr. Robin 
Whitworth, who is a regional drama director on the B.B.C., had travelled 
considerably in Europe both during and immediately after the War. He was 
appalled and horrified, he told me afterwards, at the moral, economic and 
political chaos which prevailed. Even more terrible, he found, was the com- 
plete breakdown of political co-operation between the great powers. It seemed 
to him that only through a cultural approach could a beginning be made. 
“The League, therefore has a duty,” he said. ““To encourage drama which will 
promote understanding—to encourage plays which put different points of view 
and help people to understand each other. Matter is more important than 
manner.” 

The afternoon session opened with an air of apprehension. Unity Theatre, 
that brilliant left-wing theatre group, had tabled a motion which looked 
suspiciously like a vote of censure. A hush descended on the meeting. Every- 
body expected fireworks. But the chinese cracker proved nothing more than 
a damp squib. All the Unity delegates wanted was “‘less complacency.” During 
this debate I could not help noticing the faces of the people on the platform. 
Six years of war had not altered them much—in fact they all looked rather 
well. The old faces were all there. Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, calm and un- 
ruffled, guiding the meeting fairly and impartially along its pre-destined 
course. By his side, Miss Frances Briggs, modest, retiring and indefatigable. 
Miss Lena Ashwell, stalwart of the stage, founder member of the League, 
brimming with good humour and energy. (She had just proposed in a neatly 
turned and witty speech the need for more Municipal theatres.) Mr. William 
Armstrong, former director of the Liverpool Playhouse, now director of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, Mr. Stuart Monro, Mr. Bushill Matthews, 
Mr. C. B. Purdom, Miss Florence Smith, Mr. Holway, and Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe. 
The War had dealt kindly with the British Drama League; though we sadly 
missed the powerful presence of Elsie Fogerty. 

The afternoon ended on a note of comedy. A proposal was made to 
launch a campaign against that particular theatre pest—the late-comer. At 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, it seems, yes, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, late-comers have been 
forbidden entrance after the curtain has risen and been cured for ever. But 
what about the other theatre pests—the toffee eaters, the orange-suckers, the 
running commentators? Remedy please, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
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The second day’s session was held in the Alexandra Theatre. It began in 
the afternoon with a fiery discussion on the tendency to grant money prizes 
at certain drama festivals. Up jumped the gentleman players and protested. 
“If you get money, give it away.” “Are we interested in Drama or making 
money?” “I was on the lighting platform, out of the way of the wolves.” 
These were some of the heated comments. Is the amateur in drama as zealous 
of his status as the amateur in cricket? I doubt it, but it is quite obvious that 
the acceptance of money prizes may ultimately destroy the team spirit. 

The last item on the conference agenda urged the League to put aspiring 
amateur companies into touch with ready-made audiences—a proposal which 
was, with much relief, rejected. If it had not been, at least two people sitting 
beside me in the conference were ready to start a society for the protection 
of unsuspecting audiences. 

The business meetings are, however, not the only aspects of a conference 
which make it a memorable one or not. In this case, the highlights were 
undoubtedly provided by the extra-mural activities—the special church service, 
and the excellent performances at the Highbury Little Theatre and the Crescent 
Theatre, respectively. 

The church service at the Parish Church of Birmingham on Sunday 
morning was devised specially for the delegates to the conference and was 
conducted by the Rector of Birmingham, Canon T. G. Rogers. Mr. Andrew 
Osborn of the Birmingham Repertory Company read the lesson, and Canon 
Stuart Blofield gave a most inspiring address from the pulpit. He re-iterated 
Mr. Robin Whitworth’s fears of the previous day. Suggested that we must 
strive for real international peace—not the stagnant calm we are experiencing 
to-day. There was a link between drama and religion. Not the ethics of religion 
but religion as expressed in the purpose of life. There was a need for drama 
in modern life. Drama provided laughter and criticism, and the spiritual 
release of emotion through tragedy. 

The performance at the Highbury Little Theatre of Zhe Little Foxes by 
Lillian Hellman was a four de force. Willingly 1 would have paid to see this 
performance again. I had already seen the film version of this play with that 
excellent actress Bette Davis and Herbert Marshall, and my opinions were 
necessarily prejudged. But I detected few flaws in the production, very little 
in the acting, and absolutely nothing to criticise in the excellently designed 
set. These amateurs are quite definitely in a standard by themselves and would 
put many a professional repertory company to shame for the polish of their 
acting and the slickness of their production. The theatre itself is a marvel on 
its own. Built entirely by the voluntary labour of the acting company and 
technicians it was begun in 1937 and completed in 1942. The money for the 
building was raised by small subscriptions—the initial cost being {1,000 It 
seats only 108 but is self-supporting. A full production programme is under- 
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SCENE FROM “THE LITTLE FOXES’, BY LILLIAN HELLMAN 


Produced by John English at the Highbury Little Theatre, Sutton Coldfield. 
Special Conference Performance. 
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Trial scene from “Saint Joan’? as produced by Norman Leaker at the 
Crescent Theatre, Birmingham (photo: Logan.) 
Special Conference Performance. 
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taken each year—four major productions of twenty-one performances each, 
five film programmes, eight concerts, as well as student productions at the 
end of each term. Excellent relations are maintained with the Birmingham 
Repertory Company who give advice and practical assistance—the last occasion 
was a complete lighting system. 

, 


at the Crescent Theatre 
was likewise a notable feature of the Conference, though much to my regret 


The performance of Bernard Shaw’s “St. Joan’ 


I myself was unable to be present. With a longer history behind it, and not 
quite so small as the “Highbury,” this theatre yet comes well within the 
definition ‘Little Theatre.” Here the beautiful costumes, all home-made, 
pleased all observers, and I am told that in Miss Elaine Seale, trained at the 
R.A.D.A., the Company could boast of a St. Joan rightly comparable with 
famous players of the title role. 
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THE FACTORY STAGE 
by Norman Waghorn 
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HE factory dramatic society (or its equivalent in other working com- 

munities) occurs with growing frequency in the general pattern of 

amateur stage activities. In several of its characteristics it differs from the 
hitherto more familiar type of organisation recruited from those with a common 
love of the stage but with no mutual ties in relation to the places where its 
members earn their bread. By comparison, the factory group is often 
very fortunate in having its stage and appurtenances supplied by an 
enlightened employer, a state of affairs highly favourable to continuous 
activity. 

An important raison d’étre for these groups is staff welfare, the workers 
being provided with amenities for their leisure hours, whereby relationships 
during the working day become easier and happier with a resulting benefit to 
efficiency. It follows that membership of the dramatic group (as with the 
factory Darts Club, Debating Society, etc.) is open to all employees, and nowa- 
days it can happen in a firm of reasonable size that a relatively large number 
want to participate in the stage work. Where a right spirit is shown this 
aspiration is fostered, and it undoubtedly offers an excellent field for arousing 
an interest in the drama. But since all want to gain knowledge and experience 
in a practical manner on the stage itself (a commendable ambition) the problem 
arises as to how best to cater for all at one time. Sometimes the solution is an 
elaborate musical show—comic opera or musical comedy—employing a big 
chorus in addition to principals. However, if resources or tastes make straight 
dramatic work preferable, the first and obvious suggestion of a typical three- 
act play is not the only, nor, in many respects, an appropriate solution. Very 
few such plays employ large casts ; the majority offer opportunities for three 
or four overworked principals, and a string of small-part players who may 
early lose interest after a few rehearsals. 

In a fairly typical Works Society of the type mentioned (Horlicks’ Amateur 
Operatic and Dramatic Society, Slough), a method was tried which subsequently 
disclosed several advantages not at first foreseen. A programme of four one-act 
plays, each with a separate cast, producer and stage manager, was found to 
offer splendid opportunities to a total-of about fifty members on the stage or 
in the wings, and an excellent three-hour entertainment of varied character 
much enjoyed by the audiences. Its success was evident in the fact that the 
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same type of programme was repeated on three later occasions during the war 
years, and the house completely booked some ten days or so before the date 
of the first performance. 

At the start, an inevitably varying degree of experience and competence 
among the aspiring players was manifest, the totally inexperienced predominat- 
ing, but all were eager to learn. The decision in favour of four one-act plays 
circumvented at the outset the misguided wish of the few to attempt a London 
box-office type of three-act play quite unsuitable to our people. One-act plays 
—the choice is very wide, but discrimination is essential—are mostly written 
with amateur needs in mind and there are plenty in which every part is a 
comparatively “big” one, each player being given a good chance. In choosing 
the plays, contrast and variety to suit all tastes have to be reconciled with the 
number and capabilities of the performers. An added advantage in considera- 
tion of those who have already put in a good day’s work at bench or desk is 


that no one is overburdened, as can happen with the rehearsal and production 


of one long play. Also there is better opportunity for attention to detail and 
polish, and the onerous duties of producing and stage-managing can be 
spread. 

Persuade any member with a little experience and some personality to 
take on the production of one of the plays, offering whatever help and advice 
may be to hand and recommending useful text-books. (““Oh! but I wanted to 
act!’ “So you can—in one of the other three plays. It’s bad practice to act in 
the play you are yourself producing.”) The same policy can be adopted for 
stage-managers and the smaller posts such as prompters, stage-hands, etc. It 
is desirable however for one specialist, with his assistants, to handle the 
lighting equipment throughout. The controlling committee forms itself 
naturally of the producers and stage-managers, which committee, among other 
duties, undertakes the casting, with the co-opted help, if possible, of a know- 
ledgeable “‘outsider”’ of independent judgment. 

With four plays to rehearse on one stage, let each play have the stage 
one evening per week, with a second rehearsal (mainly for dialogue) in a 
convenient room elsewhere. Four separate scenes, to be set and struck quickly, 
usually makes curtain sets a sine qua non, using of course the indispensable 
door, window and fireplace flats for interiors. This is a further advantage in 
practice—giving scope for ingenuity in building up a convincing scene with 
the fewest possible properties and curbing the common temptation to over- 
load the stage with superfluous “bits and pieces”. It means, too, that the 
stage-managers are compelled to rehearse setting and striking to avoid long 
intervals between the four plays when performed, which intervals, incidentally, 
are best covered by pleasant light music (a pianist or recordings on a good 
teproducer) to provide a pleasant atmosphere and an acceptable background 
to the conversation of the audience. Again with four plays in rehearsal, each 
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largely self-contained, a spirit of friendly rivalry develops, an incentive to a 
higher standard of performance. 

On the first occasion in the instance quoted, it was early decided and 
announced that a private dress rehearsal would be called about a week before 
the date of the public performance, to which would be invited a professional 
Critic (his services obtained with the help of the British Drama League) who 
would be asked to give an oral criticism at the conclusion of the rehearsal of 
each of the four plays: All four casts would hear each criticism and learn much 
to their future benefit. Producers were free to adopt whatever suggestions 
made by the Critic were thought worthy and practicable for improving 
their plays during the remaining few rehearsals before the public 
presentation. 

The effect of the announcement of the visit of a Critic was more strongly 
marked and pervasive than had been hoped for. Admittedly a few timorous 
beginners with’a laudable sense of modesty had to be reassured, but apart 
from the fact that any thought of a casual or even frivolous approach to the 
enterprise was at once dispelled, and all now became fully conscious that they 
were participating in an essay in dramatic arf, the ultimate public performance 
was almost forgotten throughout the weeks of rehearsals, attention being con- 
centrated upon impressing our professional guest—an expert and critical 
audience of one! It is well known that among amateurs rehearsals are almost 
as great a source of satisfaction and refreshment as the actual performance. 
In rehearsing with the prospect of a private performance before the exacting 
eye of the professional Critic, attention to the job in hand was keen and sharp ; 
no single minute was wasted—the result being that the pure pleasure of stage 
work was enhanced, and, whatever their natural limitations, all gave of their 
obvious best. To those who have not attempted this method of building up 
the standard of performance and interest it is definitely recommended whatever 
type of dramatic work is decided upon. 

It remains to add that the eventual visit of our Critic was highly successful 
and most helpful, to the immeasurable benefit of the public performance. 
Subsequently when starting upon new programmes of this type, producers 
and performers spontaneously requested the attendance of a Critic. 

To complete the claims tor the relative advantage of a group of one-act 
plays, the large number employed is a help in case of difficulty in filling the 
house. Every additional person on the stage means the certain sale of more 
seats if only to members of his or her household. It can often mean the 
difference between giving (say) three performances instead of two. Again, 
some or all of the plays can be entered in a Festival, if one should happen to 
be organised locally, or you have ready the nucleus of a Festival of your own 
devising should neighbouring dramatic groups respond to an invitation to 


participate. 
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Finally it can be justly observed that the one-act play form offers the 
amateur the opportunity to broaden and lend variety to the contemporary 
dramatic scene by undertaking the kind of work very largely outside of the 
current professional repertoire. 

Examples of four programmes of the type discussed and which proved 
to be very successful were : (1) O.H.M.S. (Gow), A// Night Service (Merivale), 
Pearly Gates (Jennings), Mirror to Elizabeth (Morris) ; (2) Hullabaloo (Johnson), 
Get it at Denby’s (Merrivale), Vacant Possession (Cassidy & Coke), A// on a 
Summer's Day (Agg); (3) Crab Apple Harvest (Atkinson), Sunday Costs Five 
Pesos (Niggli), Dark Betrothal (Mortis), Playgoers (Pinero); (4) Petticoats 
Preferred (Mortis), Veiled Menace (Adkins), A Room in the Tower (Stewart), 
Behind the Shop (Airton). That these are mainly for female casts is merely a 
reflection of wartime conditions as experienced by this particular factory 
Dramatic Society. An ample choice is available to suit most needs, whatever 
the distribution of sex and age in the company of players. The sequence in 
which the plays in any one programe is presented needs careful consideration 
to obtain a satisfying balance, and it is generally better to end the performance 
with a comedy. 

In a general consideration of stage work among employees in Industry, 
organised within the factory itself, the cultural opportunities do not need 
stressing. Of added value is the occasion offered to the participants to 
develop their personalities and to display their individual qualities in a setting 
which does otherwise tend somewhat to submerge the individual in the group 
—the larger the establishment the sharper this tendency. Further, although the 
same advantage may be claimed in varying measure for most forms of sporting 
and social activities among factory folk, it is undoubtedly more greatly marked 
in dramatic exercise than in any other. The observer cannot fail to notice how 
many of those taking part gain in self-assurance and poise, and develop an 
awareness of the virtue in such things as good carriage, grace in movement 
and clear speech, all of which add to the happiness and advancement of the 
individual in his or her off-stage hours. 

By using all available means to keep the members alive to what is 
happening generally in the world of the theatre, their wider interest is aroused 
and they see their own part in the nation-wide picture. Those blessed with a 
little vision come to realise that they are contributing (in however modest a 
fashion) to the surge of freshened interest in the art of the stage in all its 
manifestations. There is encouragement in discovering that audiences are 
becoming more knowledgeable, critical and exacting ; it spurs the players to 
greater effort and higher standards. It is all to the good when the amateur 
grows conscious of the real contribution he can make to the steady develop- 
ment of a vital branch of culture which can enrich the lives of all of us as 
individuals, as citizens, as workers and as members of society. 
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E are a few weeks too late to 
W:- enabled to join the chorus 

of congratulation which was 
accorded to Bernard Shaw on _ the 
ninetieth anniversary of his birtk day 
duly celebrated on July 26th. But this 
number contains two features which 
relate to the Great Man, and we, of 
course; associate ourselves with every- 
thing that has been spoken and written 
elsewhere in his honour. Richard 
Mansfield’s rejection of Candida, and 
his reasons as given in the amusing 
letter which we are enabled to print 
on another page, provide a perfect 
example of the opposition which 
Shaw inevitably encountered in earlier 
years. His later triumph, commercial 
no less than ideological, is the best 
evidence which can be offered of the 
revolution he has effected in English 
life and theatre. That his innings may 
reach the century is the fervent hope 
of his vast and world-wide public. 


The article by Mr. Purdom on “Stages for 
Amateurs,” printed in our last number, has 
aroused much interest. Commenting on the 
Ministry of Education plans of a Hall for 
Community Centres and schools, an illustra- 
tion from which accompanied the article, 
Miss Verena Brown deplores the omission 
of any lavatory accommodation behind the 
scenes. This is, a point which certainly 
should be borne in mind by all stage planners. 
Then Mr.-John Henderson of the Triangle 
Acting Group, Somerset, writes to urge 
provision in all stages for a cyclorama which 
is often so effective and can save so much 
in backcloths that it is well worth the extra 
cost. He also asks for a sound-proof door 
between the wings and the dressing-room 
passage, and arrangements to lock off the 
whole of the stage and back-stage premises 
from the hall—this as a security measure 
against thefts of stage apparatus which, alas, 
are all too frequent these days. 


The Drama League announces two Drama 
Courses for Youth Leaders and others, to be 
held in the Practice Theatre, 9 Fitzroy 
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Squate, W.1, on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings from 6 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. These 
Courses begin on October 9th and roth 
respectively, ending on December 11th and 
12th. The instructors will be Miss Frances 
Mackenzie and Mrs. Collingwood Selby. 
Accommodation is limited, so early applica- 
tion should be made. In the New Year, 
important fixtures are the Christmas Week- 
end Course from January 3rd to 5th, the 
Easter Course from April 8th to 12th, and a 
special full-time Course from January 2oth 
to March 22nd. The prospectus, ready in the 
early autumn, will be sent on request. 


The Librarian will be glad to buy copies 
of the following books, which are needed as 
Library ‘“‘replacements.”” Playmaking, by W. 
Archer ; Dramatic Technique, by G. P. Baker ; 
Stage Decoration, by S. Cheney ; Art of the 
Actor,” by C. Coquelin ; /nspector General, by 
N. Gogol; Stage Lighting, by P. Goffin ; 
Shouts and Murmurs, by A. Woollcott; 
Private Lives, by N. Coward ; Modern English 
Playwrights, by J. W. Cunliffe ; Arms and the 
Man, by G. B. Shaw; My Life in Art, by 
Stanislavsky. 


We have received a prospectus of a new 
“Theatre School” under the auspices of the 
Bradford Civic Playhouse. Training for the 
stage will be given by Miss Esme Church, 
and a staff of well-qualified teachers has been 
engaged. Admission to the School will be 
by audition, and full particulars may be 
obtained from The Principal, Bradford Civic 
Playhouse Theatre School, The Civic Play- 
house, Bradford. 


We are glad to announce that Mr. T. S. 
Eliot and Mr. John Gielgud have accepted 
the invitation of the Council to become 
Vice-Presidents of the British Drama League. 
Mr. Leo Baker has been elected to the 
Council. 


During the War the Library at 9 Fitzroy 
Square was closed on Saturdays, but as from 
September 7th it will be open again on 
Saturday mornings from 10 to 1. 


“There is still far too much truth in the 
complaint that amateurs will not learn from 
the professional stage. They are too busy 
imitating it.”—Journal of Education. 
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HE Australian Branch of the British 

Drama League is ten years old. At the 

moment of wiiting it has a membership 
of 129 societies and 239 individuals, increasing 
almost daily. More than half of the societies 
are in the Sydney metropolitan area, but the 
rest include leading repertories of all other 
States. There are four in Tasmania—two of 
them in one small township ; others as far 
north as Rockhampton and as far west as 
Perth. 


Our chief asset is the Library, for which we 
initially received a present of fifty books from 
League headquarters. This has now been 
enlarged by gifts, loans and purchases until 
it contains more than 2,500 volumes. We are 
greatly indebted to the owners of our four 
Loan Collections—among them Mr. W. G. 
Wright, one of the first Australians to join 
the League ; he has made available to our 
members over 500 books, some of them now 
out of print and all well-chosen. Over the 
years there has been a steady flow of gifts, 
and hardly a week passes without its donor. 


We have always endeavoured to follow 
the trail blazed by our parent body. As early 
as 1938 we sponsored a pioneer Festival of 
Community Drama at Wagga in the Riverina. 
The following year we held our first Festival 
in Sydney, and since then have made this an 
annual event. Travel restrictions in wartime 
contined it to metropolitan groups, but last 
year Wagga, again pioneering, entered a 
team, and as transport returns to normal we 
hope for entries from other States. Among 
the many who have contributed to the success 
of the Festivals special mention must be made 
of the late Miss J. L. Ranken, who carried 
out the onerous duties of Hon. Director for 
six years, and the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, which yearly offers the winning 
group an engagement to appear in a radio 


play a reward much prized by the 
competitors. 


“Answering queries on any subject con- 
nected with drama” is another function we 
ave undertaken. Sometimes we are faced 
with out-of-the-way problems. In one 
strenuous fortnight we advised on (a) the 
legal position re multigraphing of scripts, 
(b) where to practise an oboe, (c) how to 
become a film star. But what our members 
most often seek is information about royalties. 
hese are a major difficulty for Australian 
amateurs. In many cases it is hard to discover 
who controls rights. Then, in a country 
where there are few professional theatres and 
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repertories are practically all amateur, distinc- 
tions reasonable under English conditions do 
not apply. The flat rate for amateurs presses 
hardly on groups which, in default of theatres, 
give a series of performances in clubrooms 
seating 100 or even less. A percentage on 
gross takings would be more equitable and 
eventually bring a better return to play- 
wrights. We are hoping that Miss Gould, 
our representative at the Birmingham Con- 
ference, may be able to put our case and 
secure reforms in this matter. 


The War, breaking out when our organisa- 
tion was still in the formative stage, strained 
our resources, and at one point we considered 
closing down for a time. But we decided to 
carry on, feeling that our help would be 
needed by the men and women in the 
Services. Members in operational areas were 
made honorary for the duration. There were 
eventually forty of these with the Army and 
Air Force in four continents. When the 
Royal Navy made Sydney a base, we put our 
facilities freely at the disposal of its shore 
establishments, and material supplied by us 
was carried on the ships which sailed for 
Hongkong and Singapore. We still have a 
few Service members, one of them with the 
occupation forces in Japan. 


The production of plays, of course, we 
leave to our affiliated societies, among which 
we number Sydney’s only full-time profes- 
sional theatre, the Minerva. During the War 
our acting groups, mainly amateur, took 
shows to camps and raised money for 
patriotic funds, Among affiliated societies 
which have rendered notable service to the 
common cause of drama may be listed the 
Hobart Repertory Society, which appealed 
against the Entertainments Tax and secured 
exemption for amateurs presenting plays of 
cultural value, the Playwrights’ Advisory 
Board, formed to help Australian dramatists 
in obtaining production and publication, and 
and the N.S.W. Department of Education, 
which is fostering dramatic activities in its 
schools. 


We have established a good basis of 
co-operation with the W.E.A., the University 
Department of Tutorial Studies and C.E.M.A. 
in so far as these are concerned with drama. 
We look forward to a future when “a right 
relation between drama and the life of the 
community” will prevail under the Southern 
Cross. 

FE. M. TILDESLEY 
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BRITISH EQUITY NOTES 


F the hundreds of letters received at 

the Equity office on all manner of 

subjects pertaining to the theatre, 
the most difficult to answer are those from 
men and women who “want to go on the 
stage but don’t know how to go about it.” 
Many of these come from ex-Service men 
who have had some success in entertaining 
their comrades and who think there is a 
chance of equal success in the professional 
theatre. 

The stage has unfortunately always been 
an overcrowded profession. It still is, and 
is like to become more so as experienced 
actors and actresses are demobilised. It is, 
therefore, taking a very grave responsibility 
to encourage anyone to forsake or refuse a 
steady profession for one so casual and 
hazardous. On the other hand youth and 
new blood are essential and one may be 
discouraging a budding genius. It is a 
reproach to our theatre and to our nation 
that such a dilemma should exist, and Equity 
is exploring possibilities for remedying or at 
least alleviating the position. 

There are two ways of tackling the 
problem, and they are not mutually exclusive. 
One, the number of those seeking work in 
the profession can be limited. Two, the 
opportunities for work can be increased. 
Let us consider the first. For years a small 
but vociferous section of the profession has 
demanded that entry into the profession 
should be regulated, and that no one should 
be admitted to membership of Equity and 
thereby become eligible for work on the 
stage until he or she has passed some form 
of test or has satisfied certain conditions. In 
theory this would be universally supported 
since acting is a craft as well as an art and 
it is not fair either to his fellow actors or 
to the public that the tyro should obtain his 
technical experience at their expense, any 
more than that a would-be doctor or lawyer 
should be allowed to practise and draw fees 
before he is qualified. 

But where else than in the professional 
theatre can the student obtain his training 
under present circumstances? There are 
schools or academies in which those who 
can afford the fees may obtain tuition in most 
of the necessary ,subjects, but the oppor- 
tunities of free tuition are limited to the 
number of scholarships available which is 
quite inadequate to the need. The standard 
of tuition too is limited severely by the 
income of the school, and much of it is 
therefore given, not by people who are 
devoting their lives to such work but by 
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professional artists who undertake it as a 
stand-by or an additional source of income 
when otherwise disengaged. This is not to 
say that many are not excellent teachers, but 
teaching is not their first love and they have 
no intention of doing it permanently, so that 
there is little continuity of method or policy. 
The student, therefore, is unlikely to acquire 
a theoretical basis for his artistic develop- 
ment, and indeed this is almost entirely 
lacking in the British theatre. The solution 
is clearly a long-term one and involves the 
provision of many more academies with free 
places for all those whose talents and 
financial circumstances warrant them. More- 
over, each academy should operate in the 
closest contact with a professional repetorry 
company of the Old Vic type, and any 
student who is allowed to complete his 
course of training should be sure of a place 
in the company directly he is passed out as 
qualified. The Arts Council would appear to 
be an eminently suitable body to encourage 
this and they might appoint a committee of 
independent judges before whom the aspirant 
would appear twice, first on application to be 
accepted as a student when they would 
decided whether he or she had any poten- 
tialities at all, and secondly after the first 
probationary six or twelve months’ training 
when they would say whether any promise 
was shown or whether the student should 
be told politely but firmly that the theatre 
was not his or her vocation. 

Our second course of action is one that 
can more immediately be taken and is already 
under way. With the assistance of C.E.M.A. 
and the Arts Council many companies have, 
since 1940, been operating in districts where 
no theatre had hitherto been available. 
This is capable of further expansion 
and the increased security given by the 
maintenance of a good artistic standard and 
the remission of entertainment tax should 
result in the employment of many more 
artists. 

The widespread movement in favour of 
Civic Theatres has had the support of Equity 
since the Drama League first issued their 
report on the subject, and their development 
will be watched with great interest. Provided 
the Director of each theatre is given com- 
plete authority during the term of his 
appointment, within of course the limits of 
his budget, and there is no interference in 
the artistic policy of the theatre, by the local 
Council of citizens’ committees, this move- 
ment has most exciting possibilities. 

LLEWELLYN REES 








NEWS FROM WALES 


LONG period of warfare with its 
A tension and uncertainty, transport 

shortage and black-out does not 
appear to be conducive to the development 
of Amateur Drama. In Wales, however, more 
companies were formed and more plays 
staged than at any period before the War. 
Let us then, in the limited space at our 
disposal, briefly survey the happenings of 
those very eventful war years. 

It is with real regret that 1 report the 
passing of some of the stalwarts of the 
Amateur Movement. In the death of Mr. 
E. J. Phillips, the Welsh Area lost its 
Chairman. League members in particular 
held Mr. Phillips in high esteem, for 
he was one of nature’s gentlemen and 
had filled the office of chairman with patience 
and distinction since the formation of the 
Welsh Area in 1932. Few of the present 
generation of players would remember him 
as a player, but Mr. Phillips was in fact one 
of the pioneers of the Welsh Amateur Stage, 
being one of the well-known Phillips family 
of Gwaelod y Garth. This family formed a 
complete cast and staged all the plays of the 
Rev. R. G. Berry, who also passed away 
during the period we are now reviewing. 
North Wales also suffered from the passing 
of old stalwarts, among whom perhaps the 
best known were Mr. Jeremiah Jones of 
Bangor and Gwynfor of Caernarvon. 

Companies throughout Wales who play in 
Welsh will greatly miss these two gentlemen, 
the former for his translations of standard 
English plays and the latter for his excellent 
comedies. Wales, in spite of these losses, 
finds herself at the close of the War richer 
than ever in playwrights, some of whom have 
already been honoured by productions across 
the border. Mr. Eynon Evans, the author of 
many good plays, has recently had his most 
recent play, Zhe Wishing Well, staged by the 
Wolverhampton Repertory Company and 
was given a splendid reception. In the 
Valley of Ajallon Dr. David Monger, a 
playing member of the Blackwood Society, 
has a very powerful play with a Far Eastern 
and Naval atmosphere and a wartime plot. 
This play was recently staged at the Gate 
Theatre, London. 

Another wartime discovery is Mr. Tudor 
Watkins, who is at present, perhaps better 
known for his radio plays, several of which 
have been broadcast from the Cardiff 
Station. To these can be added the names of 
Mr. Jack Jones, Mr. J. D. Miller and Mr. 
Kitchener Davies, the two latter in the realm 
of Welsh plays. In pre-war days Lord 
Howard de Walden and the Welsh National 


Eisteddfod enabled drama lovers to witness 
Welsh performances of the masterpieces and 
this year the good work is being continued 
for during the National Eisteddfod Week in 
August performances of Mr. Emlyn Williams’ 
play, Te Wind of Heaven, will be given by a 
selected body of players. The translation of 
the play has been carried out by Mr. J. Ellis 
Williams, of Blaenau Festiniog. 

The standard of playing has, I think, 
improved during the war period and players 
have overcome many real difficulties by sheer 
perseverence. This improvement is partly 
due to visits paid to the valleys and villages 
by such famous companies as The Old Vic 
and The Pilgrim Players. The reception given 
to -these splendid companies was most 
enthusiastic and oft times did I hear the 
question “Shall we when the war ends still 
have the pleasure of seeing productions by 
these great players?’ To Wales with its all 
too few Professional Theatres these visits 
were of real educational value and it is 
hoped that the powers responsible for such 
visits will try to continue them in the happier 
days ahead. The Welsh Amateur is a keen 
student of the stage and as we have so few 
theatres where professional productions can 
be regularly seen it is only by visits like those 
of the companies mentioned that, real 
progress can be made. 

The Drama Week Festival has at all times 
played a prominent part in Welsh Amateur 
Dramatics, but never has there been such 
enthusiasm as during the past six years. 
Queues have been known to form twenty- 
four hours before the opening of bookings 
and halls with seating of 1,200 per night 
have been “sold out” within a few hours. 
The audiences have shown a keen interest in 
the nightly adjudications. Many well-known 
adjudicators of the pre-war One-Act Festivals 
of the British Drama League have adjudicated 
the Drama Festivals and although some of 
them seemed strangers when we saw them 
in battledress instead of the usual dinner suit, 
yet were brilliant as ever in speech and 
criticism. Among the old friends we were 
pleased to welcome again were John Bourne, 
C. B. Purdom, Frank Harwood, Jack Carlton 
and Miss Mackenzie. 

Festivals have flourished in all parts of 
Wales, but whereas the One-Act Play 
Festival has taken pride of place in North 
Wales, Glamorganshire still favours the 
Full-Length Play Festival. Space will not 
permit me to deal with the attitude of our 
youth towards Drama, but perhaps there will 
be an opportunity of doing this in another 
issue. OBSERVER 
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THE RURAL SCENE 


HAVE just been for a walk, a stroll over 
| meadows where the newly-cut hay lay 

drying under the lea of the beechwoods, 
a breather in the peaceful countryside. 
Though why “peaceful,” goodness knows, 
when one can sense with every step the 
teeming, hustling, warring life around ; when 
one can see and hear the whirling cycle of 
birth, intense living and quiet death endlessly 
repeated. Yet in a way, peaceful is a good 
word, at least for a mere wandering man, 
who carries his queer inward life through the 
tumult. For here in the tields every living 
thing is being itself as well as it possibly can, 
pouring out an intensity of vigour to achieve 
its own nature. After too much artificiality 
this straightforward naturalism is a rest, we 
need it. That, I suppose, is why so many of 
us prefer around us materials which are un- 
disguisedly themselves, unstained grainy 
wood, wrought iron, textiles which still keep 
their natural texture ; and do not so much 
care for pottery that tries to look like marble, 
or wool that is really something else. 


This vigour born partly of natural history 
and partly of human history is proper to man, 
I think, and we could do with a great deal 
more of it in our theatres, where we seldom 
find it. Sometimes it is found in little un- 
pretentious village shows, though not too 
often. But when it is seen, it shows a quality 
which is the despair of all city actors except 
the chosen few, and which | believe should 
be considered the groundwork of the art, 
the five-and-nine, so to speak, of an actor’s 
make-up. Of course it must also be said that 
when you do see it, it generally exists by 
itself without other virtues. It is a golden 
hour indeed when there goes with it sufficient 
talent to present it to an audience with art. 


This is the fascination of rural acting, and 
the principal reason why those of us who 
perhaps know far more of polish, self- 
expression and so on, cannot afford to 
elevate our noses at the Chipping-Whatnot 
Festival. It is unpolished, rough, even rude, 
and it always seems to carry with it a certain 
simplicity of temperament without sophisti- 
cation. Let me give you an example. 


I was invited by a village group to watch 
a rehearsal and give them advice. This 
rehearsal took place in a wretched little hut. 
There was no stage, no wing space, and they 
were all shy and inexperienced. This will be 
hopeless, one thought. Presently an elderly 
woman came up to me and the following 
bright interchange took place. 
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“Would you like me to take them out, 
sir? 

“Take what out?” 

““My teeth. I’m supposed to be very old.” 

“Oh, I see. Just as you like ; do whatever 
you are used to.” 

“Then perhaps I better ’ad.” 

So she retired briskly to take them out, and 
the play began. It was pretty dim. It was little 
better than a mumbling match between shy 
dummies. After some minutes of this agony 
an old woman came on. It was my friend 
with, or rather without, the teeth, and things 
began to change. She could not be called an 
actress, but she enjoyed her part enough for 
history to speak through her. She made a 
centre for the rest of the cast, who began to 
move and to live emotionally round her. 
History spoke through them, too. One felt 
the weight of the generations in village life, 
the intensity of small interests, the fires of 
passion damped down by custom, the small 
jealousies, the endless labour, and the great 
procession which is marked by the arrival of 
a new baby at one cottage, of a new coffin 
at another. They did not know enough to 
act, only enough not to stand in the way of 
their own natural endowment of life and 
history. 


In acting, although make-believe is the 
essence, “pretence” is a horrible thing. There 
are at least two Kinds of pretence. The one, 
simple in sincerity,one can usually spot quickly 
enough, though it is extraordinarily hard to 
convince the actor that he has chosen this 
easy and fatal path. The other is the pretence 
to gifts which are quite outside the actor’s 
range, and this is a particular fault amongst 
rural performers. The most obvious form is 
the choice of a play which someone found 
absolutely marvellous my dear—in London, 
and which clearly needs the greatest skill, 
dressing and perfection of decor to bring out 
its brittle fascination. It should be a golden 
rule never to attempt a part which is quite 
outside your physical capacity or your imagi- 
native experience, please note the word 
imaginative. If only my enthusiastic and often 
talented friends in the countryside would 
realise that they can do something with their 
poor resources which is almost unique, that 
the essential ground of all art can be spoiled 
by sophistication and artificiality, then this 
rising tide of drama will bring the new theatre 
we all hope to see. 

Leo BAKER 





S everyone should know, the Bengal 

Theatre was founded soon after the 

formation of the East India Company 
and, supported by English residents and the 
cultured Indians of the time, achieved a 
remarkably high standard which was main- 
tained for more than a hundred years. 
Especially was this true of music and dancing. 
On a recent visit to this area, it was dis- 
appointing to find that all the early pioneering 
work hadgbeen done for nothing, and that the 
Indian film industry was almost completely 
taking its place. I say a/most because at festi- 
vals and away from the large towns and 
military districts the variety entertainment 
still takes pride of place. I have seen several 
of these festivals but it was not until late 
November in Comilla that I saw my first 
professional variety entertainment. 

Comilla lies very low in Eastern Bengal 
and is a prosperous country town in a rice- 
growing area: very hot and very humid in 
summer, warm and not so humid in winter. 
The show was after the manner of a stage 
circus. The theatre was a plain rectangular 
bamboo ‘“‘basha” closely packed with hard 
wooden benches and seats. It was crowded 
to capacity with Indian troops. A few 
Americans and English occupied the front 
row of chairs. The stage, perhaps eighteen 
inches high, occupied the whole of one end ; 
there were no wings. A low “circus ring” 
made a clear space in the centre of the stage 
and outside of this on the actors’ right sat 
the band. The “props” were stored in the 
two rear corners and back centre was a 
curtained doorway through which the per- 
formers came and went. 

The ‘“‘band” requires a few 
explanation. There were five members, three 
of whom played a harmonium, a clarinet and 
drums respectively. The Eastern part of the 
band consisted of a hand harmonium and a 
set of Indian drums. The effect was passable. 
The Western music consisted solely of a pot 
pourri of “Happy Days are Here Again” and 


““Ain’t She Sweet” played with a _ very 
sketchy knowledge of Western time and 
rhythm. The result was execrable. The per- 


formers had no costume in particular and 
were indistinguishable from the hundreds of 
loiterers and beggars in the streets outside. 


The performance itself consisted largely of 


Chinese and Burmese acts, chiefly to be noted 
for their cleanliness of person and costume. 
There was an Indian knifethrower and 

Indian fire-eater each with a girl assistant. 
They were quite startling in‘their way, but 
lacked finesse and the eagle eye of a producer. 





BENGAL VARIETY 
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The Chinese and Burmese acts consisted of 
Diabolo playing, acrobatics, juggling and 
balancing feats, all these were first-class, well 
timed, finished performances. So far the 
show was to all intent and purpose Western. 
But separating these acts were three girl 
dancers and singer who came on singly, in 
twos, and all together and sang traditional 
songs in Bengali and Punjabi. They were 
very third-rate and their make-up and saris 
were crude, but their miming and dancing 
gave one an inkling of what to expect when 
old Indian songs and dances are performed 
by genuine artists. Centuries of strict train- 
ing has produced in Indian women a grace- 
fulness that has to be seen to be believed. 

The performance lasted about two hours. 
It was interesting and time well spent. The 
standards were not outstanding and on the 
Calcutta streets I have seen busking by 
Chinese and Burmese refugees that would put 
to shame many acts on the English Variety 
Stage. In particular 1 remember two young 
Chinese children on Chowringee, the main 
shopping centre in Calcutta, who produced 
a twenty-minute act of acrobatics, which for 
professional skill and finish was certainly the 
equal of anything I’ve ever seen. The 
applause they received and the money they 
earned proved their worth. 

Since then I’ve moved a long way East 
and am now in the jungle of Central Burma. 
On the way down I heard rumours of bands 
of exquisite Manipuri Dancing Girls, but 
alas, they never came my way. 

W. BARRACLOUGH. 
(Capt., R.E.M.E.). 





A NEW PLAY SERVICE 


We think your readers may be interested in 
a new play supply service that Unity Theatre 
is now in a position to offer. For £2 25. per 
annum we guarantee to supply one full- 
length play and one one-act play each month. 
The plays will normally be new plays, but 
from time to time will include a translation 
or a classical play not available through other 
channels. The scheme will start as from 
September, 1946. If any reader is interested 
in this scheme, | should be very pleased to 
supply him with the necessary information. 
Yours faitafully, 
Oscar LEWENSTEIN, 

General Secretary, Unity 

Theatre Society, Ltd., 
9 Great Newport 
76.2, 


Street, 
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STRATFORD 


T last a Shakespeare Festival at the 
A Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 

Avon, has secured in Sir Barry Jackson 
a Director who is content neither to act nor to 
produce the individual plays, but to concen- 
trate upon weaving the many threads into an 
artistic whole, and it can be safely said that 
nowhere in Great Britain is Shakespeare being 
produced at the present time upon such a 
lavish scale, and with such originality of 
treatment. 

At the time of writing this review, six 
out of the eight plays have been produced, 
and it is safe to say that the young Peter 
Brook can be awarded the distinction of 
taking the fullest advantage of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost of the Memorial Theatre’s stage and 
lighting facilities. It is a production of the 
greatest charm and delicacy, and comes very 
near to the superlative yet provocative 
production of The Comedy of Errors by 
Komisarjevsky some years ago. The settings 
and costumes designed by Reginald Leefe 
are enchanting, and the music composed by 
Allan Gray nicely attuned both to the mood 
of the producer and author. 

The most controversial production is 
undoubtedly Michael Macowan’s Macbeth, 
in Jacobean costumes and with a modern 
treatment of the Elizabethan stage setting 
complete with fore and inner stages. It is 
technically magnificent, with most ingenious 
use of lighting. 

As You Like It, produced by Herbert M. 
Prentice, will be particularly memorable for 
the court scenes of the Usurping Duke, 
which are presented in an excellent setting 

y Joyce Hammond with most striking 
Plantagenet costumes designed by Osborn 
Robinson. The productions of Cymbeline 
(Nugent Monck), Henry V (Dorothy Green) 
and The Tempest (Eric Crozier) are more 
workmanlike than original, and in the last 
mentioned, the opening storm scene is only 
effective in a makeshift way. 

The acting generally is upon a very sound 
level, and with some outstanding perfor- 
mances by Robert Harris as Macbeth and 
Prospero, Valerie Taylor as Lady Macbeth, 
Princess of France and Imogen, David 
King-Wood as lIachimo, Berowne and 
Banquo, and Paul Scofield as Henry V, Don 
Adriano, Cloten, Oliver and Malcolm. 
Notable appearances are made by Ruth 
Lodge as Rosalind, the most beautiful of the 
Three Witches, and Rosaline, Hugh Griffith 
as Holofernes, Touchstone and Trinculo, 
and by the boy actor David O’Brien who 
excels particularly as Moth and Ariel. 
W. B. M. 








WRITE NOW — 


for details of Three-Act and One-Act Plays, 
Sketches, etc., available to Amateur Societies, 
including : 

Ladies in Retirement. . one of the 


best thrillers I ever saw.” —Daily Express. 
| m., 6 f., | set 


Watch on the Rhine. ‘‘Outstanding play of 
the year."—Daily Mail. 6 m., 5 f., | set. 


The Man Who Came to Dinner. The 
brilliant West-End and Broadway comedy hit. 
9 f., 16 m., I set 


To Kill a Cat. ‘‘A brilliant comedy drama.” 
—Sketch 4f.,6m., | set 


Goodness, How Sad! ‘‘One ‘ng laugh." — 
Sunday Pictorial. 4f., | set 


You Can’t Take it with ey et famous 


comedy classic. . 12 m., I set 


Give Me Yesterday. ‘‘Give me a play like 


this any day.” —Sphere. 4m., 5 f., | set 
The Little Foxes. ‘“ An excitingly interest- 


ing play."—Sunday Dispatch 
House Party. A very delightful domestic 


comedy. 6f.,5 m., I set 





“LET’S GIVE A SHOW!” 
A new booklet on every aspect of Stage 
Production and Acting by 
Edward Percy 
Monckton Hoffe 
Robert Morley 
Lealey Storm 


Roland Pertwee 
Doris Zinkeisen 
Joe Corrie 
Nicholas Phipps 
Marie Lohr Peter Ustinov 
Denis Wreford Samson Raphaelson 


Price 4/- Post Free 











ONE-ACT PLAYS INCLUDE : 


White Blackmail. 7 female. 

Home Guard. 2 f., 5m. 

The Doctor from Dunmore. 5 f., 7 m. 
Widow of Heardingas. 7 female. 

The Lake of Darkness. 2 m., 2 f. 


For copies on approval and 
for purchase apply to: 


English Theatre Guild Lid. 


24 WHITCOMB STREET 
LONDON ::: W.C.2 
Whitehall 8896 











THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


“Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,’ by W. J. 
Macqueen Pope. W. H. Allen. 175. 6d. 


ERE is a book that is “packed with 
H story.” It is colourful without question 
—almost technicolourful. Historical 
characters are brought to life, as :-— 
“Captain George Farquhar, for that was 
the ‘daniey of the eavesdropper, forgot 
his thirst, stood for a while, listening in 
amazement to the voice in the bar parlour. 

The recital went on, and he, with his 

professional curiosity aroused, went behind 

the bar and into the parlour. He saw a 

tall, lovely, well- a girl ; very elegant, 

with a fine shaped and expressive face, lit 
by great sparkling eyes. . Surprised 

before, Farquhar was stupefied now. . . . 

The girl caught the eye of the stranger, 

and stopped. The spell was broken . . .” 

But in this Biography of the Greatest Theatre 
in The World it is perhaps a little distracting 
to have to seek for truth among the noises 
of a flourish of trumpets. 

The men and women—their turmoils and 
intrigues—bulk large in the story, and at the 
end you will find an index of the players and 
another of the plays. But what of the building 
whose biography it is ? 

You will find no index to guide you to 
the terms Auditorium, or Box, or Pit, or 
Scene, or Lighting. True, in the text you 
will be told that a “‘relieve” is a scene with 
mouldings on it. But this is surely a mis- 
reading of Dr. Montague Summers’s “the 
‘relieves’ or scenes in relief, moulded scenes’ 
(which, in any case is more likely to signify 
modelled scenes), while study would suggest 
that a “relieve” was, on the contrary, a 
scene made up of several flat planes, and, as 
such, the ancestor of the “set scene,”’ and 
hence the interesting origin of our very word 
“setting” to-day. 

No building demands of an architect that 
he should come so close to providing the 
means for an art as does the theatre. Once 
the show made its home in a roofed house, 
the art of Theatre became interwoven with 
the facilities of a building, and there is no 
doubt that the practice of the art is hindered 
if the facilities are poor. 

Wren, then, when he designed, in 1671 
and 1674, the third and fourth theatres of 
modern form that England ever had, was— 
knowingly or unknowingly—setting a great 
"meapecina The two earliest playhouses were 

ut experiments. Dorset Garden and Drury 
Lane were designed upon their lesson. 
Dorset Garden—the more ambitious essay— 
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failed. Drury Lane survived. It survived to 
be constantly improved and remodelled, even 
rebuilt, but it survived to become the 
pattern of all British playhouses till the early 
nineteenth century. We should thus be glad 
of an account which placed the subject of 
this history more in the frame of its con- 
temporary theatres, instead of isolating it so 
entirely as almost to make us forget that they 
existed. 

To those who seek to-day to i ee the 
pattern of our theatres, great and small, a 
history of the development of the form of 
Drury Lane might well be scanned for help 
towards establishing an illuminating tradi- 
tion, or a basis for a study of what the 
player needs of a playhouse. But to such 
enquirirers this book will tell no more of 
the house than they may learn from an hour 
at a modern performance. Once upon a time, 

Lane’s auditorium was lit as fairly, 
and p Beene as sute a part of the spectator’s 
experience, as its stage, but in this book, as 
in the theatre to-day, the lights are on the 
player. The auditorium is dark and one 
leaves to find one has got little inkling of 
what the theatre was really like. 

RS. 


“‘Madame Sarah”, by May Agate. Home and 
Val Thal. 9s. 6d. 


As far as is known, May Agate is the 
only English player to be trained by Sarah 
Bernhardt, and in her book Madame Sarah 
she not only describes the theatrical prin- 
ciples she learnt from the great actress, but 
also gives what is in many ways a new 
portrait. Madame Sarah seems to have taken 
to the little girl from the start (probably 
owing to the terrified child at an audition 
deciding to give a startling imitation of Sarah 
herself!), and later became an intimate friend 
of the Agate family. Naturally the authoress 
had innumerable opportunities of studying 
her subject, and the Sarah she presents is 
very much a human being—passionate and 
fiery it is true, but a level-headed 
as a tule, and always completely fearless, 
even up to the moment of death. Modern 
producers will study with interest the account 
of teaching methods and other matters, 
although the ordinary reader would, no 
doubt, sacrifice much of the dissertation on 
the “mute e” for further descriptions of 
plays in which the authoress saw the divine 
Sarah. She'was a Sage in her lifetime ; May 
Agate, in skilfully dispelling some of the 
legend, reveals still more the great artist. 
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“A Star Danced”, by Gertrude Lawrence. 
W. H. Allen. 105. 6d. 

Gertrude Lawrence’s book, A Star Danced, 
is considerably better than most theatrical 
autobiographies. It is well written, amusing 
and frank, and also at times unexpectedly 
moving. The kaleidoscopic changing from 
virtually the present to early days is slightly 
confusing, but a remarkable picture emerges 
of London and American stage life, and 
especially the profound difference in the 
mental and emotional atmosphere of the two 
wars. The book is by no means entirely a 
record of triumphs; bad times as well as 
good are faithfully recorded (the moonlight 
flits of the family, the experience of becoming 
a barmaid owing to a defaulting manager, 
the agonies of a sudden call to understudy 
Beatrice Lillie, for instance), but throughout 
we sense the brave adventure of a life 
dedicated, even somewhat sternly, to the 
theatre. It is a book which will be devoured 
by stage-struck young persons, somewhat to 
their undoing, unless they have the courage 
to remember that it is very unlikely that 
they possess the outstanding determination, 
intelligence and glamorous charm of the 
authoress. 


“Pilgrim Story”, by Henzie and E. Martin 
Browne. Muller. 6s. 

A greater contrast between Pilgrim Story 
and A Star Danced could hardly be imagined, 
yet both contain vivid descriptions of war- 
time conditions. The Pilgrim Players were 
founded soon after war broke out; Martin 
Browne had always felt that the link between 
theatre and audience was tenuous, so a small 
company was formed to take the theatre to 
the people. Actually, there was more in it 
than this. The idea was mainly religious in 
intention, and, run by enthusiasts whom no 
difficulty could vanquish, the players speedily 
became an important factor in the attempt 
to sustain by cultural means the war-racked 

ople of Britain. True to the motto “‘per- 
ormances any time, anywhere”, shows were 
given in camps, shelters, churches, Schools, 
prisons and theatres. Henzie Browne, who 
writes most of the book, gives a spirited 
account of all these adventures, in which her 
own inimitable gay courage, and the courage 
and determination of her husband and his 
company, appear all the more vividly because 
this is never unduly emphasised. 


“Peer Gynt”, by Henrik Ibsen. English 
version by Norman Ginsbury. Hammond. 85. 6d. 
Tyrone Guthrie wanted a translation of 
Peer Gynt that was “alive”, and Norman 
Ginsbury certainly achieved this with con- 
siderable success. But on reading this version 





The Premiére of 


WITHOUT 
VISION 


by FALKLAND L. CARY 


(a Sequel to “BURNING 
GOLD” by the same 
author) 


will be given by 
Northampton 
Repertory Company 
(Producer: ALEX REEVE) 
at the 
Repertory Theatre 
Northampton 


in SEPTEMBER, 1946 











Now Ready. A new THREE-ACT Comedy Thriller 


“THE TWO 
MISS HEMINGWAYS” 


One Interior. 2 men, 8 women 


by WILFRED MASSEY 
author of the THREE-ACT Comedies : 


“DANGEROUS COMPANY, 3 m., 7 w. 
“THE YOUNGER END,” 3 m., 7 w. 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS,”’ 4 m., 6 w. 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN,” 5 m., 5 w. 


All have one scene throughout. Books complete 
with Author's Production Notes, Property Plots, 
Drawing of Ground Plan, 3s. each (Post 2d.). 

FEE: On sliding scale, MINIMUM £1 Is. 


(Special consideration to small Societies) 


Copies of all plays will be sent 
on reading loan for 6d. stamps: 
WILFRED MASSEY, 
“THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (Bucks) 

Tel. : AYLESBURY 958 
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in full, even Mr. Ginsbury’s skill cannot 
conceal that the play remains (in the present 
reviewer’s opinion) a vast, rambling and 
sometimes confusing work. The first act is 
absorbing, and Aase’s death scene is always 
exquisitely moving, but after that there is 
much wading through troubled waters to be 
done, even though the last act returns to the 
fascinating atmosphere of the first. This 
handsome edition of the Ginsbury translation 
has an enlightening foreword by Tyrone 
Guthrie in which he trounces Grieg’s music 
as being more of an impertinence than a 
help. The play was never intended for the 
stage but, as everyone knows, the Old Vic 
production of this version, in shortened 
form, was a hugely successful venture, and 
the twenty-one photographs which enrich 
this book will be a happy reminder of what, 
to many playgoers, was a new experience. 
F. SLaDEN-SMITH 


“Oak Leaves and Lavender,” by Sean O’Casey. 
Macmillan. 6s. (9 f., 13 m., 1 set.) 

Although Mr. O’Casey sets this new play 
in England, his Irish power of language 
suffers no abatement. The prologue and 
epilogue are of eighteenth-century minuet 
and sweet lavender, and the scene is one of 
those ancient manors that symbolise his 
vision of the past and the future in the 
present. The story shows the impact of the 
Battle of Britain on a richly varied group of 
characters: Dame Hatherleigh, an Anglo- 
Israelite, and her son; her Irish butler 
Feelim and his son; Landgirls, a pacifist, 
Special Constables, and Home Guards. Both 
sons, defending England in the R.A.F., are 
killed—O’Casey for coffins in conclusion!— 
and the tale ends with Feelim’s lament for 
his son and his yet unborn grandson : “‘Oh! 
Which is worse—th’ burden of th’ dead who 
are with us now; or that of the living still 
to come.” 

Yet the play is no tragedy; indeed, it 
contains many comic scenes. A few minor 
symbolical effects perhaps seem strained and 
a few hobby horses trot out, but the 
characters are as vivid as any in the O’Casey 
canon, and suffer little from the rather un- 
even development of the action. In the main, 
both character and episode are realistic, but 
above all there is the language (even the 
shireless dialect), which pulses with poetry 
and is big with humour. 


“The Kingmaker,” by Margaret Luce. Home 
and Van Thal. 6s. (8 f., 23 m., 15 sets.) 

“*Golden Eagle,” by Clifford Bax. Home and 
Van Thal. 5s. (3 f., 9 m., 4 supers, 3 sets.) 

The great Earl of Warwick dominates this 
chronicle play as he dominated English 
politics. He is The Hero, ‘“‘the only man in 









Effective 
Make-up 


is an essential contribution 


to every successful stage 
production. 
Our experience in the 


selection and application of 
make-up acquired over a 
period of more than 70 years, 
is now, as always, at your 


disposal. 


Don’t hesitate to ask for 
our assistance on any make- 


up problem. 
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FOR FINE COSMETICS 
SINCE 1873 
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England they (the people) could trust.” 
Contrasted with him stands Edward, Duke 
of York, whom he makes king, so truthfully 
predicting that a good draught of royalty 
will go to his head. Elizabeth Woodville 
catches Edward and marries him, thus 
causing him to repudiate Warwick’s negotia- 
tions for a French treaty. The Great Earl, as 
a servant of the people of England, restores 
the unkingly Henry to his throne, and at 
the battle of Barnet is stabbed in the back 
by Edward’s brother. The scenes are many 
and crowded, and not diffuse, the dialogue 
remains but adequate. 

Where Mrs. Luce takes fifteen scenes to 
unfold ten years of Warwick’s life, Mr. Bax 
needs only five to paint his portrait of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, through twenty years. The 
chronicle of, the Kingmaker provides no 
parallel to his distinguished craftsmanship 
and language. And yet ““Golden Eagle” lacks 
tension and something of the vitality that 
was surely one facet of the fascination of 
Mary Stuart. We are shown the effect of her 
fascination upon man and upon woman, 
but not that fascination itself. Mr. Bax draws 
a Mary determined personally to rule Scot- 
land and determined to become Queen of 
England ; he shows us the murder of Rizzio 
almost before her eyes, and we await with 
her that explosion which removes Darnley 
from power politics ; he tells us, too, of her 
overwhelming passion for Bothwell, and 
takes leave of this dominating alluring, and 
intelligent queen at the moment on Carberry 
Hill when she renounces Bothwell and 
surrenders her person to Kirkcaldy. 


“The White Steed,” by Paul Vincent Carroll. 
French, 45. (5 f., 8 m., 1 set.) 

“This Land of Ours,’ by Lionel Brown. 
Deane, 45. (2 f., § m., 1 set.) 

“While the Sun Shines,” by Terence Rattigan. 
French, 4s. (2 f., § m., 1 Set.) 

“Your brother George,” by Conrad Carter. 
Fox, 38. (4 f., 6 m.; % set.) 

The White Steed is typical of Mr. Carroll’s 
work : a good theme, worked out in a story 
that moves to a powerful climax, and 
characters strongly depicted in the give and 
take of dialogue and in vigorous episode. 
The conflict is between a priest and a canon 
in Ireland ; the former an “‘honest fanatic” 
who puts his own conception of morality 
higher than the civil law, the latter a lovable 
and tolerant human being. Around them are 
grouped another honest fanatic, the police- 
man who follows duty where duty leads ; a 
girl who believes that “no law is stronger 
than life” ; and a weak young schoolmaster 
whom she loves and ultimately raises up to 
ride with her the white steed of personal 
liberty. 








THE PLAY’S 
THE THING 


Lectures on the drama 
illustrated by readings 
from famous plays 


by 
Geoffrey & Mary Thomas 


No. |. ‘‘The Play’s the Thing’’ (being a 
critical estimate of the drama 
with readings from representa- 
tive plays) 


No. 2. The Art and Craft of Playwriting. 
No. 3. Ibsen. The man and his plays. 
No. 4. American Drama. 

No. 5. Russian Drama. 

No. 6. Spanish and Italian Drama. 


No. 7. Does the Theatre matter ? 


For Dramatic Societies, Festivals, 
Discussion Groups, Literary Societies, 
Schools, Community Councils, and 
members of the general public, these 
lecture/readings are designed to be both 
provocative and entertaining. 


For further particulars write to 


GEOFFREY THOMAS 


6 HIGHFIELD ROAD 
BUSHEY, HERTS 


Tel.: Watford 6117 
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Mr. Brown’s comedy drama concerns the 
strife between the generations on a Shrop- 
shire farm. The persons of the play are 
credible and well drawn, but they subserve 
the situations rather than create them. 
Interest is increased by the well-sketched 
background of farming life before and 
during the War. 

Mr. Rattigan remains upper-class conscious 
with his near raffish high jinks about Allied 
servicemen slightly embroiled in misunder- 
standings, mistaken identity, and bed 
shortage. The oft-used ingredients are mixed 
with all his usual skill, but one agrees with 
the verdict of New York more than of 
London, where the comedy has reached its 
1111th performance. 

The farcical comedy, Your brother George, 
shows less skill in its story of a vicar with 
tiresomely bright adolescent children, a wife 
who is caught by the bishop saying “Damn” 
and sitting down on some cream buns, and 
an actor who is indefatigable in his im- 
personations. 


**Malvolio,” by Stephen Williams. Poetry Society. 
6d. (2 f., 2 m.) 


“* Marriages are Made in Heaven,’ by Phoebe M. 
Rees. Steele, 1s. 6d. (5-6 f.) 


“In Bethlehem of Juda . . .”, by Marian Briggs. 
French, 1s. 6d. (2 f., 3 m., 4 children.) 


“The Son of Man,” by Marcus C. Retallack. 
Underhill, Plymouth. (6 f., 16 m., supers.) 


Malvolio, after his fall, set up as apothecary, 
with Fabian to assist him. To him, in ig- 
norance of his identity, comes Olivia the 
married woman, out of love with her 
husband and bearing in her heart the memory 
of her too-late discovered love for Malvolio. 
This improbable but pleasingly lyrical verse 
drama won the Poetry Society’s prize ; but 
it cannot escape the usual criticisms of 
sequels, despite some fine moments. To adopt 
Shakespearean metres as well as characters 
challenges difficulty. 

A charming freshness attracts us in Miss 
Rees’s one-acter about Sir Francis Drake’s 
long-distance wooing of his second wife. 
The characters are alive and speak our 
current idiom, but the anecdotal plot cul- 
minates in an unexplained yet entertaining 
miracle which is harder to credit to-day than 
it would have been at the date of its supposed 
happening. 

Another miracle is shown in Jn Bethlehem 
of Juda . . .” which perhaps suggests too 
strongly a conjuring trick. Apart from this, 
the playlet delights by its homely portraiture 
of the shepherd’s family with whom Mary, 
Joseph and The Babe seek refuge from 
Herod’s men. 











SHAKESPEARE 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


1946 FESTIVAL 


erg Direclor : SUR BARRY JACKSON 
April to September 


= 


Current Repertory : 


THE TEMPEST 
CYMBELINE 
HENRY V 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S 
LOST 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
MACBETH 
DR. FAUSTUS 


MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


Rosert Harris VALERIE TAYLOR 

ROBERT VERNON Ruta Lopce 

Daviw Kinc-Woop JULIAN SOMERS 

Hucu GriFFITH PAuL SCOFIELD 

Davip O’BrIEN Mytes Eason 
and the 


STRATFORD - UPON - AVON 
FESTIVAL COMPANY 


Evenings 7.30. Matinees Weds. Satur- 

days and August Bank Holiday, 2.30. 

Extra matinee performances of MAcBETH 

on Thursday, 29 August, and Thursday, 

19 September, at 2.30 p.m. Box Office 
open 6 August. 


Reserved Seats, 3/6 to 8/6 
Box OrricE OPEN 10.30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 
(Stratford-upon-Avon 2271-2) 


Please send stamped envelope for 
Circular 











The Son of Man tells, in a series of short 
scenes linked by hymns and gospel readings, 
the story of Jesus from the journey to 
Jerusalem until the Resurrection. . 


“Thinking Aloud: a dramatic sketch,’ by 
Emlyn Williams. French, 1s. 6d. (1 m., 1 f.) 

“Your Face is Familiar, and other sketches,” 
by Austin Melford. Fox, 3s. (from 1 m., 1 f., 
to 2 m., 5 f.) 

‘Peacock for Two,” by Mabel Constanduros 
and Howard Agg. French (1 m., 1 f., 1 super.) 

“Heads in the Sand,’ by Howard Agg. 
French, 1s. 6d. (10 f.) 

“Aunt Lizzie’s Millions,” by Ethel Baker. 
French, 1s. 6d. (5 f., 1 m.) 

“Crime by Persuasion,” by Cyril J. Burton. 
Deane, 15. 3d. (2 f., 4 m.) 

The thinking aloud which we eavesdrop 
is that of a famous star who has just com- 
mitted a murder and of the man who is 
following her—but not for the purpose she 
fears. Austin Melford’s sketches are typical 
of polished, quick-fire West-End revue, witty 
in idea and in dialogue, with snappy curtains. 

Mr. Agg’s two lightweights depict the 
misfortunes of getting stranded : in the first, 
it is an actor and actress in New York ; in 
the second, a man on an island occupied by 
women who have renounced men. 

Aunt Lizzie herself is a nice old dear, and 
the'nice, small plot about her will is peopled 
by nicely observed characters. This playlet 
is far more attractive than Mr. Burton’s 
unconvincing practical joke. 


“Bernard Shaw among the Innocents,” by 
E. W. and M. M. Robson. Sydneyan Society, 
1s. 6d. 

A remarkably humourless indignation 
meeting against an Adolf-Benito “Shaw of 
all trades and doer of none,” this booklet 
makes quite a pother about Caesar and 
Cleopatra, wilfully confounding the author’s 
characters with himself. This shows its style 
and logic : 

“mr. J. Arthur Rank, who besides 
presiding over half the studio space in 
this country and the Gaumont-British and 
Odeon circuits with nearly 600 cinemas 
between them, and is a good man and a 
Christian and certainly means well because 
he has publicly told us so, could never 
have been persuaded to buy this thing on 
moral grounds. Anyone can see that the 
play is unfeeling, anti-Christian and un- 
charitable from the very first page.” 


“A Junior Textbook of Stagecraft,’ by 
Frances Marsden, Deane, 35. 6d. 

“Go Make you Ready: dramatic exercise for 
Students,” by Allan Jeayes. French, 25. 

This interesting, sensible and helpful guide 
for all who teach children to act would be 
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of a first-class Scenic Artist 
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ESTIMATES GRATIS. GOODS SENT TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE U.K. 
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better entitled “‘A textbook of stagecraft for 
juniors.” Based on practical experience, the 
volume contains many well varied short 
scenes and specific exercises in movement 
and speech for classees as a whole and for 
smaller groups studying stage technique. 
The final section contains a deal of common 
sense about producing a play with children 
and includes two short stories in mime and 
the dialogue for two short plays. 


Also based on practical experience, Mr. 
Jeayes’ twelve monologues for students are 
interesting in themselves and cover a wide 
range. They seem admirably fitted to their 
purpose, which is to exercise the student’s 
ability to time accurately, and convincingly 
to invent business or to express any mood. 


“Cuadernos de teatro,” No. 4, March, 1946. 
Granada. 


Illustrations of English and German 
productions supplement those of Spanish, 
and mention of names like Thornton Wilder, 
Eugene O’Neill, Strindberg, Girandoux, 
Pirandello and Priestley is made in addition 
to those of Iriarte, Calderon and Don Juan. 
Though the Scandinavian theatre receives no 


mention an illustration shows that Strind-' 


berg’s The Stronger was lately performed in 
Spain. The Russian theatre is represented by 
a review by an Englishwoman of a book on 
Soviet ballet by another Englishwoman. The 
London and New York seasons receive 
special attention, there is an appreciation of 
Leslie Banks, two or three articles discuss 
the film, and the National Exhibition of 
Stage Design, sponsored last year by the 
periodical, is discussed, catalogued and 
illustrated. 
ALwyN ANDREW 


“Thy Will be Done,’ by Ronald Bowman. 
C. A. Watts & Co. 25. (A fantastic Morality 
adapted from a story by Adam Gowans Whyte.) 


This is a one-act play (3 m. 2 w.) about a 
Bishop who, on the eve of his elevation to 
the archbishopric, receives a visit from a 
young man—apparently his “self” of thirty 
years ago. This uncomfortable phantom 
points to the bishop’s lost spirituality, his 
materialistic outlook, and reminds him that 
he has fallen a good deal short of his early 
hopes and aspirations. But after all, who has 
not? It is the common fate, and one’s sym- 
pathies are for the bishop, w ho seems at least 
to have grown in tolerance and humanity 
with the years, rather than for his decidedly 
ptiggish earlier “‘self.” 

Doris Hurron 
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FESTIVALS 


That enterprising two-year-old, the 
a Theatre Guild, whose Honorary 
Gene Secretary is T. Barrie Bryant, 
celebrated its pean year by a Drama Festival 
lasting five days. Eighteen of its twenty-one 
member groups presented one-act plays by 
well-known authors—no less than four were 
by Philip Johnson!—and the adjudicator at 
this non-competitive cycle was L. A. G. 
Strong. 

At the second National Jewish Drama 
Festival held in London by the Federation 
of Jewish Youth Drama, the Waterpark Club, 
Manchester, won the Cup for the second 
time in succession, by presenting a short play 
written by one of "their own members, H. R. 
Gouldman, entitled “Nomad.” From Eire 
came the Dublin Jewish Dramatic Society with 
**Eyes” by Maxine Block and the Finsbury 
Park Young Israel Society staged Act 2 of Ted 
Willis’s “Yellow Star.” Basil Langton 
adjudicated. 

For the second year, too, Skipton held a 
festival of one-act plays at which were 
presented “When the Whirlwind Blows,” 

‘Loser Takes All,” “Eldorado,” “The 
Storm,” and Act 1 of “Rebecca of Sunn 
brook Farm.” Esme Church was the pana 1 - 
cator. The Lytton Club, Stevenage, was 
judged the winner by C. B. Purdom at the 
Inter-Club Drama Competition. Societies 
from St. Albans, Stonemarket, and Cambridge 
also took part, each presenting one play at 
choice in addition to the set plays: “The 
House in Fern Road” and “Orange Blossom.” 
During Youth Week at East Ham, a drama 
festival was held for two days, at which 
Geoffrey Whitworth awarded first prize to 
the Russell Old Students for their production 
of Edward Percy’s ““Red Wax,” an all-woman 
play produced by Cecily Garrad. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS 


Two societies, quite independently, have 
been presenting condensed versions of 
Shakespeare. The Eynesbury Women’s Institute, 
Hunts, who were placed first last year in the 
Hunts Dramatic Festival, have performed 
Twelfth Night in this manner at five different 
places. Dorothy Barnes reports: “In one 
village we were asked prior to the show, by 
some of the villagers, who Shakespeare was! 
These same people, however, thoroughly 
enjoyed our presentation because they 
understood the plot, and they are asking for 
more. In our case, we prefaced each scene 
with a very brief description of the plot as 
it moved along. We feel this has done much 
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to convert people who hitherto disliked 
hakespeare or found him obscure. We 
heard only one adverse criticism, from a 
member of the audience who knew his 
Shakespeare thoroughly and felt a little 
impatient at being told things he knew 
so well.” 

The Curtain Players, Birmingham, says 
Gina Manly, did likewise for ‘‘Hamlet” and 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” “giving the 
theme of the plays in about six scenes, linked 
by music and with two short narrative 
8 es spoken by the Player Queen 

et) and a Page (Much ado). I felt this 
form of presentation was of greater interest 
to our audience than a few disconnected 
scenes carved out of the plays, and so it 
proved on the whole. (These were only 
three objectors to the cutting.) ... We hope 
to put on a full-length Shakespeare comedy 
in the autumn.” 


MORE SHAKESPEARE 


News of other Shakespeare productions 
comes from Chiswick Polytechnic, whose 
students last winter presented ““The Merchant 
of Venice,” at St. George’s Hall, Ealing, and 
this spring played ““Much Ado,” directed b 
S. B. Clarkson, at Chiswick Town 
These students can justly be proud of their 
record, for even during the blitz and the 
flying bomb period they carried on with 
plays such as “‘Riders to the Sea” or “The 
Old Lady shows her Medals,” and when 
their stage, ready set, was destroyed, they 
built themselves another stage, another set, 
another lighting system, and carried on. 
Sheen Players claim that “Much Ado” (third 
time lucky!) was the only play presented by 
a London A.D.S. during the period of the 
land-launched flying bombs. They acted it 
in the open air at Manor Park, Cheam Park, 
Sutton Common and Barnes Common. 
Early this year the gr produced “‘Sheen 
Variety,” which indeed short plays, music 
and a scene from “Twelfth Night.” This 
was followed up with revivals of “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” and Quintero’s 
**A Hundred Years Old.” The latter won first 
place in the Acton festival of drama this 
year—the third award of first place since 
1943. The pupils of Jvyy Smithson, Stockton 
on Tees, at their dramatic entertainment in 
St. John’s Hall included the Prince Arthur 
scene from “‘King John” as well as the 
morality of “Abraham and Isaac.” 

From Shakespeare’s home town comes 
word of the young but vigorous Phoenix 
Players. ““We wete about ten in number,” 
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says R. Newman Husband, who started the 
group eighteen months ago, “‘and had hardly 
any friends when E.N.S.A. heard that we 
were rehearsing “Other People’s Houses” 
and asked us to put it on at a Garrison 
Theatre. And so our first show went on 
before an audience of 800 Service men. . 
We followed this up with two nights of the 
same play here, just over a year ago, but 
only got the Conference Hall through the 
kindness of the R.A.F. who had it then. . . . 
Owing to there being not one single place 
here suitable for the production of a three- 
act play, we embarked on three good one 
acters. . . . But help came at last and we 
obtained permission to use the School of 
Drama Theatre at Alveston (some three 
miles out), from the Theatre Governors. 
Elated at this, in six weeks we read, cast and 
produced “Flat to Let” (Macrae). ... We 
got the local bus company to run special 
uses Out to the Theatre—and we just 
cleared expenses, after running for four 
nights... . We have just cast and 
“Behold We Live.” ...We hope to 
produce this in October at the Town Hall 
and as there is only a platform there, are 
putting forward to the Council our plans for 
a portable stage. . . . We plan four first- 
class plays for next winter... . Our 
numbers are about 15, including non-actors.” 


CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


The Co-operative Union recently acquired 
Stanford Hall, near Loughborough, for 
educational purposes. This mansion contains 
a luxurious private theatre with elaborate 
technical equipment, which is the home of 
the new Sm College Theatre Club. 
Here, on two week-ends each month, 
co-operative | drama groups perform plays 
that are “entertaining, interesting and 
amusing” and that “assist society to over- 
come the obstacles of social life, by p 
the problems of society upon the stage 
pointing the direction towards the solution 
of those problems.” 


A GOOD RECORD COMPLETED 


The R.A.F. Little Theatre, Cranwell, under 
the direction of Leslie Sands, from 1944 to 
1946 presented no fewer than ten plays : 
“George and Margaret,” “Murder without 
Crime,” “Blithe Spirit,” ‘Men of Good 
Name,” “A Shakespeare Evening,” “The 
Day is Gone,” “Pygmalion,” “French 
Without Tears,” and “Give Me Yesterday.” 
It opened and closed with the same play, 
Priestley’s “I Have Been Here Before.” 











ONE-ACT PLAYS OF DISTINCTION 
M 


POLONAISE, by F. Sladen Smith. 

er a ee PATHS ARE STONY, 
y Mor 

DEBT OR’S WEDDING, by Eric Rae. 

SATAN IN TECHNICOLOUR, by 
John Coningham. 

BLESSED ABOVE WOMEN, by 
Vincent Godefroy. 

BACK TO ZERO, by Arthur Bax. 

THE ROYAL INN, by Elwy Mitchell. 

THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS, by Norman 
Holland. 

Catalogue of 250 plays 4d. post-free from 


The International One-Act Play Theatre 
20 GALESBURY ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I8 
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DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 
SPECIAL TERMS TO B.D.L. 
MEMBERS. ENQUIRIES INVITED 


8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone GER. 4136 














ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. pint colourful. 

All the above for 5 Ls 2m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

= gon ey . Cottage drama for 


NEEDLES sAND cpu For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 
REE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 

ie with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 
DICKORY DOCK. (lb wl Ah me Ah a 
cated groups. READY NOW. Is. 8d. post paid. 


GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 











TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Full particulars regarding this Festival, during 

which Four Short Plays will be presented and 

criticised on the Saturday afternoons in 

November and December, can be obtained 

from the Stage Director, Entry Forms are now 
available. 


TOYNBEE HALL, COMMERCIAL ST., E.I 











NEWSLETTERS 


The Erith Theatre Guild Quarterly Bulletin 
reviews productions of some of its ten 
constituent members : “Marriage” (Gogol), 
“Night Must Fall,” “‘Alice in Wonderland,” 
“Murder Without Crime,” “Hay Fever,” 
“Lottie Dundass,”’ and ‘“‘After All,” and, in 
addition, a popular concert and a variety 
programme. E. Butterwick is the Honorary 
Secretary of the Guild, and when the 
Bulletin was issued rehearsals were under 
way for “Kings Rest,” a promised world 
remiere, and for “Blithe Spirit.” The 

ulletin contains, among other things, a 
discussion on the best procedure for booking 
seats, and a competition, with a book token 
as first prize, for the correct naming of the 
characters and plays from which a dozen 
sentences of dialogue are quoted. 


Stencilled news sheets come from Erith, 
Hanwell and Highbury. Hanwell Playmakers 
report their successful production of “Mr. 
Sampson” at the Toynbee Hall Drama 
Festival, its eighteenth performance. Other 
one-act plays still in their repertory include 
“Villa for Sale,” and “Village Wooing,” and 
the latest addition is “How he Lied to her 
Husband.” Harry Feingold and Eleanor 
Bishop report preparations for the first full- 
length venture, “Hindle Wakes.” 


The Highbury Bulletin for July notes the 
Theatre’s Third Conference with its interest- 
ing addresses by Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
on “America’s Contribution to the Theatre,” 
by Robert de Smet on “The Theatre in 
Europe during the Occupation,” by Arthur 
Vassjelo of the British Film Institute on “The 
Theatre and the Cinema,” by Louis Macneice 
on “Radio and the Theatre,” by Henry Reed 
on “Modern Verse Drama,” by Michael 
MacOwen on “‘The State and the Theatre,” 
and by Dr. L. Du Garde Peach. William 
Armstrong presided. 


JOHNSON, PRIESTLEY, COWARD & OTHERS 


Two of the three reports on North Wales 
come from Rhyl. The Children’s Theatre Club 
encourages young people between the ages 
of 9 and 18 to appreciate the theatre and 
enjoy the job of acting and all that the 
theatre entails.” It is organising-for this 
autumn a Theatre Exhibition, to include 
members’ model theatres. The Liberty 
Players’ production of “Vindication” (Hines 
and King) won second prize at the Rhyl 
Drama Festival and the Challenge Cup at 
Wrexham in the Denbyshire and Flintshire 








| The Best One-Act 
Plays of 1944-45 


Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT 


The latest addition to the 
well-known series includes 
one-act plays by Philip 
Johnson, Joe Corrie, 
Harold Brighouse, Nor- 
man Holland, Lake Aske, 
Ken Etheridge, Gregory 
Ames, Patricia Chown, 
Mikhail Aklom and Nor- 
man Dawson. 8s. 6d. net 


READY AUGUST 8TH 
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IMMORTAL GARDEN 
H. C. G. STEVENS 
With an introduction by 

DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE 


The well-known “ crossing over”? play has 
been produced at the Shilling, Whitehall and 
Playhouse Theatres, London, and various 
Repertory Theatres. 


3s. 6d. net 
One—Act Plays 


OZYMANDIAS THE KING 
Drama by DOROTHY HEWLETT 


7 m., 4 f., 2 sets. 


9m. 10s. 6d. per performance 
THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE 


Drama by T. H. STAFFORD 
4m., 2 f. 10s. 6d. per performance 
WHEN DID YOU LAST 
SEE YOUR FATHER ? 
Period Play by JOHN DAVISON 
om, 35. 10s. 6d. per performance 


Paper Covers 1s. Each Net 
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Drama Festival, while their presentation of 
Philip Johnson’s “Orange Blossom” earned 
them the Lady Gladstone Cup at the Flintshire 
Festival in Mold.These three wins cover three 
successive months. This group, having given 
a number of performances of “‘Fanny and the 
Servant Problem” (Jerome) and “Dangerous 
Corner,” now present “Blithe Spirit.” 
Certainly Philip Johnson, J. B. Priestley and 
Noel Coward seem the most popular authors 
just now: we shall meet the two latter yet 
again. 


The Grove Park A.D.S. of Wrexham, now 
attaining its majority, recently presented 
“The Late Christopher Bean,” and is making 
plans to promote a little theatre movement 
in Wrexham, where it has a sectional wooden 
building with stage and complete lighting 
equipment. This cost £300 in 1939—and the 
War immediately deprived the Society of its 
use. 


“Blithe Spirit” is now in production by the 
Ashley Players, whose performance of “Love 
from a Stranger” at the Playhouse, Walton- 
on-Thames, was so successful that they were 
invited to repeat it at the Airscrew Works 
Theatre, Weybridge, and at Sunbury. And 
another Priestley, ““Time and the Conways,” 
was recently given by the St. Paul’s Youth 
Fellowship, East Ham, with a cast who were 
all, except one, under the age of 20. 


Coward scores again with “This Happy 
Breed,” the first post-war play of Vernons 
A.D.S. of Liverpool. The Bearsted Dramatic 
Society, Kent, this season presented “Living 
Room” (McCracken), ‘“‘Women Aren’t 
Angels” (Sylvaine), and the passion play 
“Simon Peter” (Cauldwell). The society 
celebrated its twenty-first birthday this year 
by a presentation to its Director, Stanley 
Sierakowski. The Arts Club, Accrington, 
completed its eighth season with “Ten Little 
Niggers” (Christie), presented in its own 
theatre, which is also visited by travelling 
companies. The Milford on Sea Women’s 
Institute Players offered “Royal Occasion” by 
Evelyn: Millard. Ellerslie Dramatic Society, 
Malvern, made its public debut with“Jane 
Eyre,” performed by a cast whose average 
age was 16, 


A CHANCE FOR A PLAYWRIGHT 


The Sussex Playwrights’ Club offers a prize 
for the best unpublished and unproduced 
full-length play submitted before the end of 
this year. Particulars from Miss D. Pearson, 
208 Ditchling Road, Brighton. 











Nelson 
Drama 





The Resurrection of 
Joseph 
F, SLADEN-SMITH 


Comedy-drama of the return of a 
black-sheep husband. (4m., 3 w.) 
Is. net 


Lonesome Like 
HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 


A moving one-act drama (with a 
happy ending) of a poor home in 
Lancashire. (2m, 2w.) 

Repertory Plays Is. net 


Breaking Point 
J. J. BELL 


An effective study of a daughter’s 
rebellion against a _ tyrannical 
father. (2m, 2w.) Is. net 


Queer Street 
J. D. KELLY 
A good comedy showing the 


home life of respectable burglars. 
(4m., 2.w.) Repertory Plays Is. net 


Spring Quartet 
G. MOUNTFORD WILLIAMS 
A modern comedy including a 
mother-in-law and a clever hus- 
band. (Im, 3w.) 
Plays for Amateurs, Is. net 





NELSON’S PLAY 
ADVISORY BUREAU 
FOR AMATEURS 
entitles you to free advice on the 
choice of plays and also entitles 


you to inspect plays chosen from 
the Nelson Drama Lists. Write to 


EDINBURGH 


PARKSIDE 




















MALTA 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


HE Malta Drama League which is 

affiliated to the British Drama League, 

consists of twelve Society Members 
and about the same number of Individual 
Members. A Council consisting of the 
Representatives of affiliated societies has 
recently passed the Constitution drafted by 
the Executive Committee. Miss Mackenzie 
of the B.D.L. has been elected Honorary Life 
Foundation Member and this has been made 
part of our Constitution in recognition of 
her services in inspiring the M.D.L. 

The Executive Committee is now faced 
with the task of organising a Playwriting 
Competition in the two languages. Besides 
this, we intend to approach the Director of 
Education to get his approval of a Childien’s 
Drama Festival. On the first Tuesday of 
every month we are holding a social gathering 
which will be used in informal discussion, 
reading new plays and hearing short talks 
by experts in Drama. 

The Services Players’ The Late Christopher 
Bean was produced recently under our 
auspices, to be followed by three more plays, 
two Maltese and one English. Progress has 
been slow in these four months of our 
existence but we do not doubt that we shall 
flourish in time with the acquisition of 
premises and possibly, a theatre. 





EDITORIAL POSTSCRIPT 


MSS. and photographs are considered for 
publication if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope for return if un- 
suitable. 

Neither the Editor nor the Drama League 
accepts responsibility for opinions expressed 
in signed articles appearing in this journal. 

The annual subscription to non-members 
of the League is 4s. 6d. post free. Orders 
should be sent to any newsagent or book- 
seller, or direct to the publisher, The Rolls 
House Publishing Co., Ltd., Rolls House, 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 

All communications with regard to 
Advertisements should be addressed to the 
Advertisement Manager, Mr. E. E. Preston, 
69 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

In response to many requests Amateur Notes 
will in future appear, as in the present number, 
in the form of a running commentary under the 
title of “Amateur Survey.” Information from 
affiliated societies will be more welcome than ever 
for incorporation in the Survey, and should be 
addressed as before, to the Editor of DRAMA. 











“ROYAL OCCASION’? 


by EVELYN MILLARD 
(Author of ‘“‘MEN FOR PIECES’*) 


The perfect play for an all-woman cast. 
One interior set. 14 contrasted parts. 


Backstage at the Opera House during a Command 
Performance of the ballet — comedy — thrills 
— music — a murder — the tragic ballerina. 
BOOKS ON APPROVAL 
Published at 3s. by 
STEELE’S PLAY BUREAU 
32 HAYMARKET, S.W.! 








NEW ONE - ACT COMEDY 


by 
GWEN PIERCE 
CAERWYS, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 
‘Author of ‘‘Magic at ‘The Dragon’,"’ ‘‘Mary’s 
Child,”’ etc. 


ROBERT RESOLVES 


(2 m., 2 f.) 
(Recommended by the British Drama League) 
Copies, Is. 6d., post free, from Author. 











VIVIENNE GUIGNARD, R.A.D.A. 

EVENING and SATURDAY 

THEATRE CLASSES 

Voice Production and _ Singing, 

Improvisation Make-up, etc. 
STAGE MANAGEMENT 

SCHOLARSHIP AUDITION 

September, 1946 

THE PRACTICE THEATRE 

9 Fitzroy Square, W.1 
ALL enquiries Telephone BAYswater 5216 

10 Monmouth Road, W.1 











For Your Next Season’s 
Production 
THE IDEAL ALL-WOMEN PLAY 
‘‘WHO IS SYLVIA?"”’ 


Three Acts—One Interior Scene 
By GILBERT BROOKFIELD 


**An excellent comedy-thriller.” 
—Staffs Evening Sentinel. 


Acting Edition 3s. post free from: 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/Stagecraft, London, W.C.1 
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The Kelvedon One-Act Play Series 


A new series of plays with a foreword by 


ELIZABETH EVERARD 
Director of the_International One-Act Play Theatre 


THE STAR,by Christopher Newall (5m.) 
BACK TO ZERO, by Arthur Bax 
(2 m., 2 w.) 
PERSONAL COLUMN, by Peter 
Standring (3 m., 3 w.) 
I/- each 
Other titles to follow 
“The new Kelvedon One-Act Play Series has 
made an auspicious start with the above plays 


and certainly achieved its aim of offering plays 
which are not only good theatre, but also good 


literature.’’—Drama. 
“They are new and alive.’’—Bristol Evening 


orld. 
“Delightful to read and should be effective to 
perform.’’—Morning Advertiser. 


“Well written and well selected.’’—Evening 
Gozette. 
Obtainable from all booksellers or direct from 





KELVEDON PUBLISHERS 
KELVEDON, Essex 
Telephone: Kelvedon 63 
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CARLOTTA 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 
PERIOD COSTUMES 
A SPECIALTY 


39 GREAT JAMES STREET 
BEDFORD ROW, W.C.I 
HOLBORN 6423 


ALL HISTORICAL COSTUMES 
IN THE Y.W.C.A. 90th 
BIRTHDAY PAGEANT AT 
THE ALBERT HALL 
ON DEC. Ist, 1945 
WERE 


CARLOTTA 








THE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF LYTTON, K.G. 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal : 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 








Just published. A New Play in One Act: 


“Lapy Unenown 


Simple Interior. Cast: 8 women 
By WILFRED MASSEY 
author of the prizewinning comedies 


“REST ROOM’”’ 7 women 
“CRIME FOR TEA” 8 women 
“A LONG SHOT”’ 8 women 


‘MURDER NO OBJECT’’ 9 women 
ACTING FEE: 10s. 6d. 


BOOKS, with Author’s Production 
Notes, Property Plots, Drawing of 
Ground Plan, Is. 6d. (Postage 2d.) 

The last three plays are arranged’ asa 
THREE ACT PLAY, “CRIME AT 
THE CLUB ”’ (I set). 

Books: 3s. 6d. (post 3d.) 
FEE: £1 Ils. 6d. 

Books on reading loan for 6d. stamp 
WILFRED MASSEY, 
“THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (Bucks) 

Tel. : AYLESBURY 958 











LATEST . 
“DEANE” PUBLICATIONS 


THIS LAND OF OURS 
New Three-Act Play by Lionel Brown. 
4s. net. 5 m.,2w. 
TREASURE ISLAND 
A Play in six scenes. Stevenson's novel adapted 
for the stage by SUSAN RICHMOND. 2s. 6d. net 


SATAN IN TECHNICOLOR 
Satirical Comedy by J.F.E. Coningham. 3 m., | w. 
CRIME BY PERSUASION 
Thriller by C. J. Burton. 3 m., 2 w. 
EASY EXIT 
Thriller for women by Valrose Lindley. Jw. 
ON LUDGATE HILL 
Costume Comedy by H. Chesterman. 4m., 3 w. 
CAMBOROUGH FOLK 
Comedy Drama by R. Horspool 5 m., 3 w. 
THE QUERULOUS QUEENS 
Costume Comedy for Women by M. ae 

w. 


All above are One-Act Plays. Is. 3d. net 


AJUNIOR TEXTBOOK OF STAGECRAFT 
For Schools and Clubs embracing children, by 
F. Marsden. 3s. 6d. net 


Plays sent on Approval Full lists on application 


H. F,W. DEANE & SONS 


THE YEAR BOOK PRESS LTD., 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


FIRST ISSUE, SEPTEMBER Ist 
THE id. 


AMATEUR STAGE 


The New National Independent Monthly 
Magazine for the Amateur Player, 
Producer and Playwright 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


A Diary of Forthcoming Amateur 
Productions 


* 

* A New Short Play each month 
* A Criticism Service 
* 
* 
* 


An efficient Postal Advice Bureau 
Illustrated News and Gossip 
Cartoons : Competitions : Reviews, 
etc., etc. 
9d. Monthly from your Bookseller, 
or 10/6 a Year (12 issues), post free, 
from the publishers: 
VAWSER & WILES, LTD. 


Guardian House, Forest Road, 
London, E.17 











Spanish Juice 


New Three-Act Farcical Comedy, with 
Colourful Setting, Good Entertainment 
Value, and abundance of Comedy, 
including an ‘‘Arthur Askey’’ part. 


6&m., 7 f., one setting—Room in a Cafe 
in Seville 


By the Author of ‘‘Hong Kong,”’ which 
has been produced by over 100 Amateur 
Societies, at home and abroad, and was 
broadcast from Sydney, Australia. 





Copies on Approval. Apply : 
THE YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
106 Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 10 








3-ACT COMEDY SUCCESSES 


FORCED LANDING 


4 men, 6 women 


HAPPY DAYS 


4 men, 7 women 


GIRL IN QUESTION 


4 men, 6 women 
A STAR COMES HOME 
4 men, 6 women 


Each has one simple interior set. 


Furniture and Property Plots. Production 
Notes. Drawings of Ground Plans. 


Books 3/0 (Post 2d.) Fee £2:2:0 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2 




















PLAYS FOR BOYS 
IN THREE ACTS 
By CHARLES BARKAWAY 


“HE FOUND ADVENTURE” 
(Ist Prize-Winning Play in Theatre of Youth Play 
Competition, 1937) 

“PETER LENDS A HAND” 
(Jewel Thieves and a Boy Detective) 
There’s Crime in the Jungle’’ 
(Mystery and Adventure in Africa) 

All male casts, simple settings, and an exciting 
evening’s entertainment. Each book 2s. 6d. 
(post 2d.) from Samuel French, Ltd., 26 Southamp- 

ton Street, London, W.C.2. 








NEW ALL-WOMEN THREE-ACT COMEDY 
8 w., | scene) 
“UNITED WE FALL” 
Good plot—good characterisation and dialogue 


A NEW MODERN THREE-ACT COMEDY 
m., 5 w., | scene) 
“THE LITTLE TIN GOD” 
Mr. Lewis (B.D.L. critic) writes: *‘A well-written, 
actable play. Dialogue excellent . . . characters 
well contrasted; well drawn; all alive.’’ 


THE SUCCESSFUL hata ACT THRILLER 
3m | scene) 


“COLUM N FIVE” 


JOHN KNOWLES 
Send 5d. in stamps for approval copy 
25 WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY 








MIMES 

BOOK ONE. 2s. post free. (Curtains or Outdoor) 
“CALL OF SPRING,” | m™., 4f. 
“RETURN OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

FROM HER CHRISTENING ” 17 m., 9f. 
“WEDDING AT GRETNA,” 3 m., 3 f. 
BOOK TWO. 3s. post free. (Curtains or Outdoor) 
“AN OLD STORY (Children), 4to6m., 3to6f. 
“SUMMER SHOWER,” 2 ™., 2f. 
“VICTORIAN SOCIAL EVENING, "2m.,8f. 
“OFF TO THE SEA” (Children), 5 m., 16f. 
“PIGKPOCKET,”’ 2 m., 5 f. 
“POST TENEBRAS "Lux (2500 B.C.), 8 f. 

All can be played with all m. or all f. cast. 
FULL DETAILS WITH BOOKS: 

ISOBEL MENCE 

FAR END, MARLBOROUGH TEL. 197 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


ACTORS and STAGE WORK. Long established, 
non-professional London Rep. Coy. has vacancies 
for men and women for acting, scene designing and 
stage management. Experience advisable. Must be 
prepared give considerable time evenings and week- 
ends. Monthly productions at well-known theatre. 
Write Box D.1, Knight’ 's, 20 Blackfriars Lane, E. c. 4. 


AMATEU R COMPANY, Central Londen, at 

present touring one-act plays, requires experienced 
acting members. Travelling expenses paid.—Apply 
W.A.P., Box 52, Advertisement Dept. British Drama 
League. 


DRAMAT IC ART CLASSES. Plays produced; 
Rural or City groups; private lessons. Speech 
Training; Voice Production.—Particulars, Jessie S, 
Whyte, L.L.C.M.(T.D.) Eloc., 50 Wardie Road. 
Edinburgh a 








DW. ARD ny” ° Drama by Philip , Claxton Williams. 
Sam. French or W. H. Allen, 43 Essex St., 
E.C.4. Is. 6d. post 3d. 





OOTLIGHTS, Metalcased, in two sections 8 ft. 

and 6 ft., wired three circuits, £17. Sections use- 
able independently. Total, 40 lights—Box 54, 
Advertisement Dept., British Drama League. 
JOSEPH R. HOYLES offers Sketches, One-Act and 

Three-Act plays. Send for free brochure. Play- 
writing also taught. 40 Isherwood Street, Preston, 
Lancs. 

PECIALLY written for Rural Communities, 

“RED SKY IN THE MORNING,” modern 
three-act Play; one interior scene, 3 m., 4+ f.—J. C. 
Amcotts, Rauceby, Sleaford, Lincs. 


gov ND EQUIPMENT. Amplifiers, Microphones, 
Turntables, Speakers. SALE OR HIRE, Free 
advice on music and balance microphone leabedonms. 
—Edwin Wood, 40 Yewcroft Avenue, Harborne, 
Birmingham. 


St AGE CURTAINS for Sale—complete with fit- 
tings—ready for use. Colours, blue and rose pink, 
shot appearance. Never been used. Price £75 or 
near offer. Write Mr. R. Bushnell, Secretary, N. & Z. 
Sports & Social Club, c/o Half Moon Works, 
Barnsbury, N. S. 


RGENTLY WANTED for small Theatre, Set of 

Curtains, minimum 12-foot drop; neutral colour. 
Also a few Black, also stage-cloth, minimum 18 ft. 
by 11 ft.—Box 53, Advertisement Dept., British 
Drama League. 














PRACTICAL 
PLAYWARITING 


FALKLAND L. CARY 
“Invaluable to the young 
playwright 14 The Observer 


On order from all booksellers, 10/6 
(Simpkin Marshall) 





GEORGE ELEANOR M. 
MAKIN and JOHNSON 
(of ‘DRAMA IN THE FORCES” fame) 
available for 
CLASSES AND COURSES 

in . 
ACTING 
PRODUCTION 
MAKE-UP 
SPEECH 
ETC. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ADJUDICATIONS 
APPLY : 
G. MAKIN 
150 ALLESTREE LANE, DERBY 
































FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private Theatres 
Public Halls, Schools 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
the supply only or complete installation of 
every class of Stage Equipment—advice and 
quotations freely given. 


SLI8 
Standard 
Magazine 

Compartment 
Footlight 


$S12 ‘‘Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged 
Beam Spotlight 


Ask us for Illustrated Leaflet W5! 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries SL35. Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM  Tel.: 8213—6 lines 


LONDON: 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS : CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
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